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Variovs; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


4 Review uf the Efforts and Progress of Nations during 
the last Twenty-five years.—By J.C. L. pe Sismonp1.— 
Translated from the French by Peter S. Du Ponceau. 


Ir has pleased the Roman Catholic Church to distinguish 
the year that we are just now entering upon, by the celebra- 
tion of a jubilee: abandoning the secular festivals which the 
greatest number of the faithful did not live to see, it has 
considered the fourth part of a century as a sufficiently im- 
portant portion of the life of man, to require all men to pause 
at this period, to reflect on and review the past. It isa fit 
moment to acknowledge the errors that have been committed, 
to examine the progress that has been made, and to seek, in 
the remembrance of past efforts, fresh hopes for the future. 
Those who wish for the perfection, or at least the melioration 
of the human species, who ardently desire its further pro- 
gress in knowledge, virtue, and liberty; those who are aoxi- 
ous to see man always improving the faculties which raise 
him above the brutes; his conscience, his intelligence, his 
will;—such persons will do well to celebrate this jubilee with 
the Church of Rome. They, also, will find it beneficial to 
take a retrospective view of the past, to examine the course 
which they have run, to repent of their errors, to confirm 
their faith in the truths already known, and lastly, to derive 
fresh hopes from the lessons of experience. 

The first twenty-five years of the nineteenth century have 


passed away; they had a character peculiar to themselves; a 
MARCH, 1825.—No. 275. 23 
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single interest exclusively occupied them: that of the struggie 
between two opinions which divide the world, and dispose 
of the power of nations. ‘The one tends to make the human 
species march forward, the other to keep it stationary, or 
make it trace back its steps. In various countries, each of 
those opinions has in turns been victorious; violent revolu- 
tions, overthrowings of empires, have, within this quar- 
ter of a century, signalized the alternate triumphs of the 
two parties. They are still in array before each other; the 
issue of their contest is yet uncertain; and although we are 
far from pretending to remain neutral between them, we 
think that we may, without bitterness, without partiality, 
and without any hostility in our language, take a fair view 
of their respective positions. 

And first, in the midst of various fatal events, and of several 
discouraging experiments, it is a ground of hope for the 
friends of humanity, that the eause of this struggle is at last 
clearly defined, the character of both parties, their aims, and 


their hopes, are fully developed, and no longer susceptible of 


any ambiguity. It has not always been thus during the twen- 
ty-five years that we have travelled over. Each party has 
played the tyrant in its turn; each, in the intoxication of pow- 
er, has braved the light of reason, the dictates of morality, 
and the proud feeling of liberty; virtuous men have been 
seen arrayed from conscientious motives, under opposite ban- 
ners; both were antmated by the same desire of saving all 
that ennobles man, of checking revolutionary or despotic fana- 
ticism, of preserving civilization, virtue, hberty, which it 
appeared to them that their adversaries were treading under 
foot. Men have not different opinions on the value of these 
treasures; they differ only as to the means of obtaining them, 
the character by which they may be distinguished, and the 
alloy with which they are sometimes debased; but no one has 
ever thought of repelling from himself knowledge, virtue, or 
freedom. “ We are fighting for liberty,” said a republican 
soldier to the imperialists. ‘And we,’ answered an Aus- 
trian officer, “‘do you think we are fighting in order to be 
slaves?”’ 

It was for a long time a source of error, to make a distine- 
tion between the progressive faculties ef man, as if the whole 
interest of the present generation depended on liberty, or 
knowledge, or virtue; whereas, on the contrary, they are 
closely united and almost undivisible. Man must be en- 
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lightened, in order to distinguish good from evil; he must be 
virtuous, in order to adhere to the former; and free, that he 
may effect his choice; but the same knowledge which must 
direct his moral election, will point out to him all the other 
good things that he may desire, and all the means of obtain- 
ing them; and each progressive step of his intelligence will 
produce a corresponding advancement of virtue and liberty. 
A great cause of ambiguity and confusion has been done away 
since the friends of humanity have made known the intimate 
connexion which exists between these three developments of 
the human faculties. Then the retrograde party was compelled 
to take its stand, and must have said: ‘‘ We believe know- 
ledge, virtue and liberty to be good things; we believe that 
from them results an increase of ‘riches, population and pow- 
er, which also are good things; but we want those good things 
for ourselves alone:’’? while the progressive party have an- 
swered: ‘* Because we believe all those things to be good, we 
want them for all mankind; for, what we are seeking is the 
greatest good of the greatest number.” 

Language has been so much perverted by the tools of pow- 
er, and the words of which it is composed have been so much 
employed in sophistical reasonings. that however clearly the 
question which divides the world may be now defined, it will 
not be impossible for an artful orator to involve it in doubt, 
and to confound simple minds by words skilfully put together; 
but facts are now before the world which may explain the 
two principles, and serve as a standard to the two opinions. 


Tue Unirep Srartes or America represent the progressive 
tendency which themromoters of one of these opinions are striv- 
ing to give to mankind. Since their emancipation, and particu- 
larly during the last quarter of a century, their government has 
shown no hesitation in its firm resolution to march forward, to 
favour with all its might the progress of knowlege, virtue and 
liberty; and the rapid increase of the prosperity of the United 
States has surpassed all that has ever been known on the face of 
the earth. In order to judge of this, we must not lose sight of the 
point from which they started. The founders of the colonies 
were fugitives of all political and religious sects, each of which 
had been persecuted in its turn; they carried with them the 
germs of every animosity, they were filled with deep resent- 
ment, fraught with fanaticism of every description, and dis- 
posed to every kind of exaggeration. For a long time they 
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were reunited by the scum of the English population, by in- 
dividuals transported for their crimes; at a later period, their 
country became the refuge of fortune-seekers, of intriguers 
and adventurers of all nations; the colonies received from the 
governments of Europe the most fatal of all institutions— 
SLAVERY; a part* of their population is dispersed in forests, 
or in immense prairies, beyond the reach of courts of jus- 
tice, or of social protection. With such elements, the Ame- 
ricans would have been, under our European governments, the 
most vicious of all people; they are entitled, on the contrary, 
to rank amongst the most virtuous. There are few nations 
among whom the sentiment of what is right, just and 
honourable, is more universally spread; where crimes are more 
rare; where domestic virtues are more in honour; where re- 
ligion, which, however, has no other sanction than every 
man’s conscience, exercises a more general influence. No 
doubt there are yet to be found traces of the stain which 
their founders fixed upon them; but they are every day ra- 
pidly disappearing. In the same manner, in the career of in- 
telligence, it must not be forgotten that the Americans are 
but just beginning; they must have been colonists, agricul- 
turers, mechanics, traders, before they had leisure to devote 
to the pursuits of philosophy or literature. We cannot yet ex- 
pect from them those masterly productions which at once 
charm and enlighten mankind; but they have had the sagacity 
to appropriate to themselves all the arts and sciences of Europe; 
they have spread, over the whole of their population, more 
reason, more positive knowledge, more aptness to imbibe 
correct ideas, than is found in the mass of the people of any 
of the old nations of Europe. ‘The liberty of America has 
developed and strengthened itself with its knowledge and 
virtue. No citizen of any other country has so many rights 
and so many securities; and those rights have never produced 


the abuses with which we are constantly threatened; no popu- - 


lar commotions, no insurrections, no civil wars; they have 
enjoyed perfect security in the midst of perfect liberty. What 
is now the result of this treble progression? At the beginning 
of the present century, the American population amounted to 
four or five millions; they are now eleven millions.t At the 


* The original says, “the greatest part,” which is evidently a mistake. 
The portion of our population so situated, is, on the contrary, very small, 
compared to the whole.— Translator. 


t+ The president of the United States, in his late inaugural speech, esti 
mates our present population at twelve millions. — Z'ransiator. 
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beginning of this century, their towns were yet small and 
poor; they now vie in extent, in population, and in beauty, 
with the capitals of Europe. At the beginning of this century, 
the United States bore with difficulty the weight of their na- 
tional debt; now their funds are no longer quoted at the 
London Exchange; their debt is reduced to almost nothing, 
and they are indebted only to themselves. At the beginning 
of this century, their commerce, their industry, and even 
their agriculture, were fed by British capitals: at present, 
notwithstanding the immensity of their undertakings, their 
own capitals are sufficient to support them; they overflow in 
the trade of Europe and India, they throng in the states of 
America that were lately Spanish, and impart to them all 
the arts of civilization. This is what the Americans have 
done during the last twenty-five years; they have advanced 
and are advancing: is it thea to be wondered at that we should 
Wish to advance likewise? 

Unfortunately, it is not difficult to find, also, examples of 
the retrograde tendency. In order to offend as little as possi- 
one those who do not like to hear home truths, we shall chuse 
one of those examples at a distance from ourselves, in a coun- 
try, the government of which does not disguise its intentions 
by hypocritical language. That country, situated between the 
three mpnarchies of Europe, that are styled empires, belongs 
properly to neither; but all three, by their protection, keep it 
in the situation in which it nowis, and are determined that it 
shall so continue. It-ineludes Moldavia, Wallachia, Bulga- 
ria and Servia, four principalities on which nature has bestow- 
ed the richest soil in Europe, the most temperate climate, the 
noblest river, and the most ancient commercial road, that 
formerly connected the East and the West, and the civiliza- 
tion of Constantinople with that of Germany and France. 
But that country, where Providence had implanted the 
germ of every kind of prosperity calculated to produce 
happiness and glory, has constantly been under the retro- 
grade system; and since Trajan, who made it flourish, since 
Charlemagne, who restored the communication between the 
two empires, it has never ceased to pursue a retrograde course. 
In those unfortunate provinces, there is no safety for persons, 
nor for property; there is neither commerce, nor industry, 
nor agriculture; the population is reduced below one twenti- 
eth of what the soil could maintain; itis more savage and more 
unhappy than the wild beasts that share with it the products 
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of the valley of the Danube. There is no country, (particular- 
ly Bulgaria and Servia), whence liberty, knowledge, and vir- 
tue, have been more carefully excluded; the peasantry are ser/s, 
and their masters do not even protect them as their proper- 
ty; instruction there is impossible, for their language is not 
written; virtue is entirely unknown: it is not to be sought for 
in the peasantry:—men who have no rights to enjoy, have no 
duties to perform; and as to the noblemen, or Boyards, as 
they are called, the low debauchery of the men, and the 
shameless profligacy of the women, form a shocking contrast 
to the luxury with which they endeavour to surround them- 
selves. The state of war, which for ages has continued with- 
out interruption in those principalities, occasions to their 
neighbours frequent losses, and requires from them constant 
watchfulness. Those neighbours are the most powerful mo- 
narchs of Europe: yet they have never ealled a congress; 
they never have even availed themselves of the influence 
secured to them by treaties, in order to stop the effusion of 
human blood, and put an end to the lawless state of society 
which exists in those countries. What is now the result 
which they have obtained from such a state of things? It is 
this:—To whatever degree of oppression the Wallachian or 
Moldavian peasant may be subjected, there is no apprehen- 
sion that he will rise in rebellion: you may impale him, but 
you cannot compel him to defend himself. As to us,who 
have not the same interest, it is well now and then to 
cast our eyes on the Wallachian and Moldavian peasantry; 
if such is the end of the retrograde movement, surely we 
ought not to be disposed to retrace our steps. 

Let us not suffer ourselves to be misled by those who em- 
ploy other words to express the two-opposite tendencies: 
those words have exercised a lamentable influence on the 
quarter of a century which we have just passed through, and 
have produced a great number of errors. The two parties 
have deceived themselves by assuming principles which did 
not well express their real sentiments; some have laid down, 
as an axiom, the principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
but this Gogma (for such it is in fact) constantly led them 
into error.* If they were abliged to give the name of people 
to the aggregation of all men, if they acknowledged in all 


* It must not be forgotten that this is written under a monarchical go- 
rernment.— Translator. 
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an equal right to govern, they themselves opposed the 
greatest obstacle to the progress of society, for the ignorant 
mass is far more numerous than the enlightened part of the 
community, it does not know what is good, and frequently 
rejects it; and the sovereign multitude ‘thas not shown itself 
less disposed to retrograde than despots. The adversaries 
of this party have opposed to this dogma that of legitimacy, 
which they attempted to make the foundation of the sove- 
reign power. The inventor of this doctrine did not mean to 
make it the standard of the retrograde system throughout Eu- 
rope; he only thought of France; and considering as tainted 
every power derived from revolutionary violence, he sought 
the right where it was before foree was exercised; he recog- 
nized it ia the sovereign as well as in the subject, by its 
most permanent sign, its regular and quiet transmission 
through several successive generations; in short, what jurists 
call prescription. But when the retrograde party laid hold of 
this term, they applied it in the most absurd manner to other 
countries and to other governments; even to those in which 
the principle of legitimacy had been most flagrantly vio- 
lated. For, have they forgotten, who insist on legitimacy 
for Germany and Italy, that the legitimate constitution of 
the Holy Roman Empire, that which existed there prior to 
the revolution, founded on treaties, on a regular and quiet 
transmission of rights, in short, on prescription. gave to those 
two countries an elective sovereign, and a body of electors, 
three of whom were elective in their turn? That constitu- 
tion has been entirely subverted; while all the rights, all 
the claims which this party contends for, are founded on the 
Revolution. The rest of Europe would not be less embar- 
rassed to show in the powers to which they are now subject- 
ed, the character of legitimacy: almost every where the an- 
cient laws, on which power was formerly founded, have been 
abolished.* 

After all, the partisans of the retrograde system need only 
a watchword, with or without meaning, to recognize each 
other by, while the friends of the progressive system are 
bound to use more precision. The dogma of the sovereignty 
of the people can serve but to perplex and confound them.? It 
is useless to go back to the origin of power, it must be con- 


* Witness Genoa, Venice, the Ionian Islands, Malta, part of Saxony, Pos 
land, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, &c.—Sismondi. 
+ We find no such perplexity or confusion in this country.—7'ranslator. 
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sidered as a fact; it exists; it has been instituted, therefore 
it has duties to perform: those duties are the advancement ot 
the ends of human society, the happiness of the governed, 
their progress in virtue, in knowledge, in liberty; the fulfil- 
ment of these duties gives to governments the character of 
legitimacy, and is the noblest evidence of their title. Those 
duties are common to all, they may be fulfilled by all, what- 
ever may be the form of the government. All forms, it is 
true, are not equally calculated to guaranty their fulfilment; 
but we must be contented with imperfect securities; those 
have not yet been found which could be adapted to all coun- 
tries, and protect the just and reasonable rights of men united 
in society. 

Having thus endeavoured to show what is the object of 
the struggle in which mankind has been engaged during 
this quarter of a century, we shall now proceed to esti- 
mate its results. No doubt, during that period, the human 
race has experienced great misfortunes and cruel catastrophes: 
yet it may still applaud itself for the progress it has made. 


FRANCE, of course, is uppermost in our thoughts; France 
gave the impulse to all the other nations; France has dear- 
ly paid for her experience; conquering or conquered, she 
has seen professed, in her name, the most opposite doc- 
trines; and she was forced to submit to the governments which 
were given to her by all the extreme parties. No doubt she 
may express her regret; no doubt she may still entertain 
fears; no doubt she may complain that recent periods have 
been strongly marked with a retrograde character; but if 
she places herself at the distance of twenty-five years back, 
and from that point of view considers what has taken place 
within this quarter of a century, she will perceive that she 
has gained more than she has lost. Ideas of justice and pub- 
lic order have been developed and strengthened; political 
knowledge has been universally spread; the two parties have 
in a great measure abandoned their prejudices; the classes 
which repelled constitutional forms have become attached to 
the power which they have acquired under them, even while 
they abused it. Morality, it is true, has suffered by the pro- 
gress of hypocrisy and venality; knowlege, by the opposi- 
tion which has been made to the best mode of public instruc- 
tion,* and liberty, by encroachments which it is unnecessary 


* The Lancasterian System.— T'rans/ator 
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to recapitulate here. The efforts of corruption have been di- 
rected at the same time, a3 they always are, against the heart, 
against the mind, against the free exercise of the will; but 
the progress of prosperity has restored more to the French, 
than the abuse of power has taken from them. The advance- 
ment of every kind of industry, the general welfare, and the 
national wealth, have raised again the national character; for 
citizens can only feel their independence, and their moral 
dignity, when they are above want: the late improvement 
of the people’s circumstances has given to all classes a great- 
er desire of information, and more leisure to acquire it. And, 
lastly, by way of compensation for the part of her rights that 
she has lost, France is tn possession of the LIBERTY OF THE 
press; this valuable privilege secures the empire of thought, 
and of elevated sentiments, and is, consequently, the most 
powerful engine towards the improvement of the human race. 
Thus, notwithstanding her many reverses, France is in a pro- 
gressive state of melioration. She has marched gloriously 
forward. 


Germany has experienced a shock not less severe than 
that which visited France. During the greater part of this 
quarter of a century, her fields were the theatre of the war; 
she has seen all her institutions overthrown, all her states have 
received new denominations, new laws, or new boundaries; 
and if the epithet degztimute is applicable only to the order 
of things which preceded the couvulsions of this quarter of 
acentury, there remains nothing in that country entitled to 
it. But France made her own revolutions, while Germa- 
ny only yielded. to foreign impulses; therefore, instead of 
advancing, she has retrograded. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury, each state was endeavouring to amend its own institu- 
tions, to introduce into them somewhat more of liberty, a few 
more securities; each government wished to acquire the love 
of its subjects, which, in the common danger, was its only 
source of strength. The people, confiding in their princes, 
and in return obtaining their confidence, was proceeding for- 
ward in concert with them, with slow but sure steps. The 
universities were full of life and spirit; it was on the progress 
of science, on the development of the intellectual powers, that 
Germany wished to settle the foundation of her dignity; the 
greatest freedom existed in the department of public instruc- 
tion. Nay, more, the universities were a political power; it 
MARCH, 1825,.—No. 275. 24 
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was they, who after having enlightened and directed public 
opinion, undertook to disseminate and make it known; the 
press, saving direct questions of state policy, was almost en- 
tirely free; and the spirit of association which had taken its 
birth in Germany, and which the sovereigns had strongly 
encouraged, gave to the speculations of philosophers an im- 
mediate action on the mass of the people. All this has been 
changed: fear, as a principle of obedience, has been substitut- 
ed for affection; morality has been impaired by the encourage- 
ment given to informers and spies, and still more by great and 
striking breaches of public faith, which have enriched those 
who thus violated their promises; literature and science have 
been checked in their noble progress; the universities have 
been fettered, the press is enslaved, and associations are 
punished as state offences; the ancient constitution, anomalous, 
indeed, and ofter. barbarous, but which required only amend- 
ments, has been suppressed, without being replaced by any 
other; yet, faulty as it was, it restrained absolute power in a 
great degree; it accustomed sovereigns to speak of lberty; 
it secured the rights of electors, princes and prelates, of 
the immediate nobility, and of the free cities Henceforth, 
there are no rights in any manner established, and Ger- 
many has ceased to be a nation. Nothing is now to be 
found there but princes more or less weak or powerful, and 
more or less trembling on their thrones before their subjects 
or their neighbours. The ancient country of war and polities 
has no longer any weight in the balance of Europe. 


Iraty has been more unfortunate than Germany. [In the 
course of these five-and-twenty years, Italy might well have 
entertained the fairest hopes. Awakened at last from the 
torpor and effeminate corruption in which she had forgotten 
her enslaved situation, she had risen through military virtue 
and patriotism to other virtues, and by applying herself to 
the science of government, she had felt anew the importance 
of study, and had restored the former elasticity to that intelli- 
gence with which her people is so eminently endowed. In 
the midst of this period, her government was changed, but 
the country did not abandon its hopes; for, in order to obtain 
the co-operation of the people, the most solemn promises had 
been lavished, that they should participate in the progress of 
the age. Those promises having been forgotten, two revolu- 
tions broke out at the two extremities of Italy, and in the 
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midst of those national fevers, always terrible, the improve- 
ment of the Italian nation might be perceived. Their revo- 
jutions were accomplished without effusion of blood, without 
pillage, without insult, without violence: in both of them, 
the presumptive heir to the throne put himself at the head of 
the reformers, and if this double experience is for ever to dis- 
suade nations from royal revolutions, it also proves that the 
Italians knew how to unite gratitude for the past, with hope 
for the future. In the struggle with foreigners which followed, 
the retrograde system prevailed: Italy was punished for her 
wishes and her efforts by public executions: her proscribed 
citizens sought an asylum in all the cities of Europe; they 
were men distinguished by their knowledge, their virtues, 
and the sacrifices they had made for the happiness of their 
country: they were noblemen of high rank, who had devoted 
their fortunes and their talents to the introduction of new 
branches of useful industry, which they brought from other 
countries, to the founding of publie schools, institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, and the publication of scientific journals. 
Military tribunals, police commissioners, still more terrible, 
annihilated all legal guarantees, made terror sit heavy on all 
classes of society: morality was attacked by the examples 
given of the contempt of oaths, by the encouragement offered 
to informers and domestic traitors, by the state of despair 
into which the minds of men were thrown, which made them 
seek to forget the public misfortunes by indulging in luxury 
and vice; knowledge was attacked, by taking away the means 
of instruction, by the suspension or suppression of lectures in 
the universities, by the proscription of foreign books, and the 
mutilation of those which were published in the country; 
war was declared against intellectual pursuits as openly as 
against liberty: the liberal sciences and the liberal arts shared 
in the proscription that was denounced against liberal ideas. 
Nevertheless, we believe that in the midst of these frightful 
reverses, Italy is still in a progressive state: institutions are 
corrupting, but reason is expanding; the nation is advancing, 
in spite of the efforts of power to drive it backwards: there 1s 
in Italy, at the present moment, more misfortune and more 
oppression, but there is also more virtue, more knowledge 
and more patriotism than there was in L800. In proportion 
as it is compressed, the Italian mind seems to have acquired 
a greater elasticity. 
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The state of Sparn is still more dreadful. This proudest of 


all nations was intoxicated by the applause which Europe 
bestowed upon her resistance to Napoleon. Beyond the 
Pyrenees, fanaticism had allied itself to liberty, for the defence 
of the country: in the rest of Europe, the partisans of the 
two systems, progressive and retrograde, had celebrated, in 
concert, successes for which the Spaniards were still more 
indebted to their climate and their poverty than to their 
bravery or their talents. All the passions were excited in 
the Peninsula, but they were subject to two opposite impulses. 
Spain could neither remain in her ancient barbarism under 
the yoke of every abuse and disgraced by every kind of igno- 
miny, nor could she proceed forward, such was the disunion 
between the different classes of the nation. She, however, 
attempted a revolution; it was not soiled by any crime, neither 
Was it signalized by any great national development of ability or 
talent. The only class which had made some progress, wished 
to advance still further; but the great mass of the population, 
which had been kept for ages in habits of ferocity, ignorance 
and abject dependence, repelled with stupid horror the ad- 
vancement of morality, knowledge, and liberty. The popu- 
lace never can comprehend the benefits that are intended for 
it until after it has been in the enjoyment of them: the revo- 
lutionists should, therefore, in the first place, have enabled 
it to participate in the benefits of the revolution, but they 
had neglected to secure the means of doingso. Confounding 
the equilibrium which preserves institutions with the power 
that establishes them, they had annihilated the government 
Without daring to take it into their own hands: they kept the 
prince in subjection, but had not reserved to themselves any 
means to satisfy the people. As soonas they were attacked, 
they succumbed, because they had not a nation to back them; 
and that populace which they could not enlist on their side, 
now reigns over them. Letus not be deceived; Spain has 
now reached that period of the French revolution, which 
we cannot look upon without horror, the reign of all that 
is the most abject and the most ferocious in the nation; but 
she has come to it by the opposite road to that which the 
French followed; the tyranny of the lowest class is the result 
of a counter-revolution made by the ministers of kings, under 
the pretence, and no doubt with the intent, of serving the royal 
cause. They speak of a furious Camarilla,* their fury is 


* © A back-stairs junta.’’—A secret council of courtiers and favourites, by 
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that of cowardice. The court sycophants, conscious of their 
insignificance, have sought every where for an auxiliary 
force, but they have found no other than the blind fury of the 
populace: they endeavour to lean upon that wretched rabble; 
they flatter them; they boast of sharing their passions; but it 
is doing too much honor to the Cumarilla to suppose that 
they have passions; they are what they have always been, 
intriguing and abject before the power of the moment, and 
that power, they well know, no longer inhabits palaces, but 
dwells in lanes and blind alleys. 

Nevertheless, the triumph of the retrogrades has been so 
complete in Spain, that they themselves are frightened at their 
own success. All that was formerly respected is now trod- 
den under foot; religion is subjected to a disgrace from which 
she had until now been exempt; she is called in as auxiliary 
to the police, and the depositaries of the secrets of confession 
are ordered to give information of the most private thoughts 
of their penttents. It is strange that the court of Rome never 
should have protested against this sacrilegious ordinance: 
never was amore fatal blow given to her power. Besides, 
the ¢errorist government of Spain disgraces the magistrates 
as well as the priests; every where the courts of justice are 
called upon to issue proscriptions in lieu of sentences; and 
authority does nothing more than echo the language of the 
ferocious chiefs of the factions. 

But, whatever grief we may feel for the condition of three il- 
lustrious nations, let us not, on that account, despair of the fate 
of the human race; let us not even despair of those nations 
themselves; the human race is marching forward while they 
are going back; it will continue to march on, it will raise 
them up and carry them along in its course. 

And first, En@éLanp should ‘alone be sufficient to re-animate 
our hopes; England, which has so nobly placed herself at the 
head of the progressive movement of the human mind; En- 
gland, which teaches us how the developments of liberty, 
virtue, and knowledge, may be combined with all the ancient 
institutions, and the most deeply rooted habits of subordina- 
tion. Let us not hearken to those morose men, who, among 
a thousand brilliant qualities, can only perceive defects; neither 
let us listen to those who, mistaking their jealousy for patriot- 
ism, think that they are raising France by lowering her rival 


whom the king is governed, and whose plans are followed, in preference to 
those of his regular and ostensible counsellors.— Z'ranslator. 
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in the public estimation. We would have profited very little 
by the events that we have witnessed, if we had not learned 
that nations have ceased to be rivals; that they have now but 
one interest, being engaged in a common struggle against 
those who would wish to make them retrograde, and that con- 
sequently the progress of their neighbours is the commence- 
ment of their own success. 

England, on her side, has but lately learned this lesson of 
the age: her cabinet, adhering to the ancient policy, of the 
fallacy of which many statesmen are yet hardly convinced, 
brought her to the brink of ruin, by attending to these absurd 

and immoral maxims of national rivalship. Long did it act 
under the persuasion that the enemies of its enemies were its 
friends: and England saw at Waterloo the reins of Europe fall 
from her hand. On the eve of that battle the English were 
the chiefs of the coalition; the next day, they were only its 
pay-masters. Those who for twenty years had been the allies 
of Great Britain, gave the British cabinet to understand that, 
being no longer in need of her assistance, they cared no more 
for her advice. 

It was then, while groaning under the weight of an enor- 
mous debt, contracted more for the benefit of others than her 
own; it was in the midst of a commercial revolution which 
threatened the destruction of her riches, that England display- 
ed the resources of a nation which had never ceased to de- 
velop, at the same time, her knowledge, her liberty, and her 
virtue. The sceptre of Europe, which she thought she had 


fast hold of, was broken in her hands; she grasped, in lieu of 


it, the torch with which she enlightens the whole of the 
universe. Asia, Africa, America, press forward to the scene 
of civilization, and for this they are indebted to the British 
nation. 

We may, it is true, point out as defects in England, the 
excess of the inequality of ranks and fortunes, the corruption 
of elections, the increasing influence of ministers, the enor- 
mous expense of legal proceedings, by means of which the 
poor are in a manner excluded from courts of justice; but let 
it not be said that England is losing her liberty. We are far 
from denying the existence of abuses; we are far from 
wishing the postponement of reforms: those which have 
taken place render the others still more necessary; they 
exhibit, in a still more shocking point of view, the contrast 
between the wrecks of ancient barbarism, and the institutions 
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of an enlightened age; but such as she is, England holds the 
first rank among nations, by the union of liberty, knowledge, 
and virtue; by her long enjoyment of those prerogatives; by 
the progress in all three of them, that she has not ceased to 
make; by the empire of opinion which becomes every day 
more powerful in that country; by the spreading of national 
education, which daily calls more and still more numerous 
classes of people to know, and knowjng, to understand, the 
interests af their country; to have, in respect to those inter- 
ests, a will conformable to reason and virtue, and to manifest 
that will. Not only England is more free than she was five- 
and-twenty years ago, but she understands better what liberty 
is, she is disposed to make a better use of it, and has become 
enabled to acquire a greater degree of it. 

The lesser states of Europe,—Swepen, which can only 
consolidate her new government by an intimate union with 
the people; Hotianp, which ts endeavouring to make noble 
and ancient recollections accord with recent experiments; 
SwItTZERLAND, astonished at having slumbered five centuries 
after the generous efforts she made to free herself from tyran- 
ny,—are all likewise animated with a progressive impulse; 
but, perhaps, it is not expedient for weak nations to display 
too broadly the advantages which they have over the strong, 
or to show too clearly by their example, the intimate union of 
liberty, knowledge, and virtue, and that the development of 
the one, necessarily produces that of the two others. 

The Colossus which sits heavy on Europe, is itself ina state 
of progression— Russia sees increasing, with a prodigious ra- 
pidity, not only.the number of her inhabitants, but their 
riches, their knowledge, their moral feelings, and even 
their rights. In the state of barbarism and absolute ignorance 
into which that country was plunged, it was not possible to 
put her immediately in possession of the prerogatives of civil- 
ized nations; it would have been dangerous to confer upon 
them too precipitately the rights of citizenship; but that is the 
reproach which ad/ governments deserve the least:* neverthe- 
less, Instruction is rapidly spreading in Russia, and the go- 
vernment favours it; the nobility, by their hopes, by their 
reading, and by their travels, take part in the general course 
of European improvement: the peasantry have been enlighten- 


* The author might have excepted the government of the United States, 
Translator. 
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ed in their turn, by a collision which they had little reason 
to expect: as soldiers, they have overrun Europe, and have 
beheld the advantages which the more civilized nations en- 
joyed; returning home, they brought with them, as prisoners, 
thousends of Frenchmen, Italians, and Germnnal who made 
the name of liberty resound in their ears; on the other hand, 
the government, by a hazardous experiment, is forming in its 
military colonies, a class of men who will have rights and 
force to assist them: morality must follow the progress of 
knowledge; in this respect, no doubt, the Russians are most 
backward; but if a gradual enfranchisement of the people take 
place, the moment will be at hand when the civil, military, 
and judicial organization of Russia will cease to be the most 
venal in the universe. 

Notwithstanding her internal improvement, Russia has se- 
veral times employed her strength and her influence in pro- 
moting and hastening the retrograde movement among other 
nations. She has been misled by a false policy, and other 
powers more enlightened than she is, have not been [ree 
from the same errors. Civilization may yet for some time 
fear the armies of Russia, but the progress itself of her 
strength must give reasonable hopes to the friends of humani- 
ty; because she must be advancing at the same time in the 
path of morality and liberty. The time is not far distant 
when the Russians will become a truly Kuropean nation, and 
when the caprice of a monarch will not be sufficient to employ 
them in stifling all knowledge, liberty, and virtue. 

And lastly, GreEECcE is in Europe,—that glorious Greece, 
which, groaning under the most degrading and cruel oppres- 
sion, sought i in the first place virtue, by the sacrifice of all 
her interests to the preservation of the christian religion,— 
knowledge, in an intercourse with the European nations, and 
who will very soon be indebted to both for her Jiberty. 
Greece proves to us that the days of heroism are not at an 
end, and that the weakest nations, by a firm resolve, may be 


the arbiters of their own fate. What can be the object of 


those whose wishes are opposed to the success of the Greeks? 
Do they wish to encourage apostacy? The Turks, it is true, 
reward the apostate by granting to him a pardon for all the 


crimes he has committed, by admitting him to a share of 


honours and power. Do they wish that the sons and daugh- 
ters of Greece should continue to be at the mercy of the 
Turks, in order to satiate their infamous passions? Do they 
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wish that the only distinction allowed to the Greeks should 
be that of the Fanariots,* power purchased by perfidy, exer- 
cised by pillage, and soon to be lost by the fatal bow-string? 
Do they wish that commerce, the only means of acquiring 
property in Greece, should continue to be polluted by the 
avarice and bad faith which they themselves charge the 
Greeks with, and to which they have been reduced by the 
excess of oppression? Do they wish that, every other road to 
heroism being closed, no means should be left for the exercise 
of their courage but in the character of Alephts or robbers? Do 
they wish that every distinction between right and wron 
should be obliterated in the hearts of the subjects, by the 
venality which is known to be common to all the Turkish 
judges? Is it the morality of Greece that they wish to pre- 
serve, or is it her knowledge? they are the most ingenious 
people upon earth; they are the nation to whose ancestors we 
are indebted for all we know, and all we are; but since they 
have been under the dominion of that government, which 
they are now struggling to overturn, they have not added 
single discovery to the intellectual riches of mankind; they 
have not advanced one step in the most innocent sciences, in 
medicine, chemistry, natural history; they have no longer any 
literature, academies or schools, and how could they do any 
thing towards the general improvement of the human race? 
They are driven beyond the bounds of civilization, they are 
not permitted to approach the threshold of those sciences of 
which every one of us is in possession. 

But, perhaps, the Turks care little for virtue and intelli- 
gence, the noblest prerogatives of our species,—and their 
friends would prefer for them more substantial advantages, 
such as peace and wealth. Is it, then, the peace of Greece 
that they wish to preserve; of Greece, where the scymetar of 
the Mussulman alone governs; where a barbarous soldiery has 
behaved during four centuries, and still behaves as in a town 
taken by storm; where large cities are reduced to heaps of 
ruins; where, during four hundred years, nothing has been 
built, nothing repaired, nothing planted, nothing cultivated; 
where the population does not reach the twentieth part of the 


* The more ancient and wealthy Greek families, who inhabit a part of 
Constantinople, called the Fanar, and from whom are selected the Hospo- 
cars of Moldavia and Wallachia.— 7'rans/lator. 
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number of inhabitants that the soil might maintain; where 
there is no possible industry for the cultivator of the land, 
but the pasturing of sheep and goats in the wilderness? Sure 
ly we would have been afraid to calumoiate the partisans of 
the retrograde system, if we had before-hand supposed that 
they took part with the Turks, and wished to assimilate to the 
government of Turkey those whose defence they undertook. 
Europe, in fact, is unanimous in her wishes for the deliverance 
of the Greeks, although most of those who dispose of her forces 
and her treasures refuse to apply them to that object. In two 
countries of Europe, only, that which has the least and that 
which enjoys the most liberty, some public journals have ex- 
pressed an opinion in favour of the Turks. As to the Zus- 
trian Observer, his conscience is not his own, and he must 
not be held accountable for the opinions he expresses. In 
England, on the other hand, precisely in consequence of the 
liberty that exists there, degrading feelings and passions find 
suitable organs. Since there are men. who will neither have 
wvirtue, liberty or knowledge, there must also be journals, 
such as the New Times, and sometimes the Courier, to ex- 
press their sentiments. Thus, air-holes are made in mines 
mn order to give a free passage to mephitic exhalations. 

But the progress of civilization is no longer confined to 
Europe: the whole universe participates in it, and within this 
quarter of a century, its development has been prodigious. 
We have already shown* how seventy millions of East In- 
dians have begun to receive from the English East India 
Company the benefits of European cultivation. We will not 
speak here of that colony of New South Wales, still in its 
eradle, still contaminated by the impure elements of which 
it is composed, but which, established in a temperate climate, 
larger than Europe, aided by the vivifying power of England, 
appears as if it should one day cover its whole surface, and 
prove that from the refuse of the hulks may arise a free, en- 
lightened, and virtuous nation. Neither shall we speak of 
the colonies destined to spread civilization over the vast con- 
tinent of 2frica, and which, from the Cape of Good Hope 
and Stiera Leone, will gradually carry knowledge and virtue 
into the interior, in order to make amends for the long series 
of European crimes, and for the fatal consequences of the 


* Revue Encyclopédique, tom. xxiv. p. 635, 
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negro slave trade: their destiny is yet concealed under the veil 
of futurity. 

The career which has been run by the new Haytian Na- 
tion at St. Domingo, is still a subject of greater triumph for 
humanity. There the sons of Afiica have proved that 
they are men, that they deserve to be free, and that they 
know how to appreciate knowledge and virtue. A frightful 
crime of the Europeans transported the Africans into the is- 
lands of Ameriea; a series of crimes maintained them there in 
slavery, and made them ferocious; if they also committed 
crimes when they burst their fetters, the whole responsibility 
lies upon those who forged their chains. While slavery con- 
tinued at St. Domingo, immorality and ignorance were in pro- 
portion to the absolute privation of liberty. In the islands 
where slavery still subsists, almost all the masters are openly 
opposed to the marriage of their slaves, to their conversion 
to the christian religion, and to the establishment of schools, 
Since Hayti has been free, and the blacks their own masters, 
their eagerness for instruction has even exceeded that which 
they had before shown for liberty. One quarter of a century 
has been sufficient to transform those who were considered as. 
cattle in the human shape intoa civilized people, among whom 
schools are opening on all sides, where thought makes a rapid 
progress; where every year, in spite of the climate, an evident 
improvement takes place in the morals of the people; where 
crimes are rare; where justice is administered with promptness 
and impartiality; where agriculture, industry and commerce 
prosper; where riches accumulate with rapidity, and where the 
population has increased two fold,even in the midst ofthe ter- 
rible wars that have accomplished and followed the emanci- 
pation. This is what negroes have been able to do in five- 
and-twenty years; while in the Eastern part of Europe, an 
all powerful government, repelling the knowledge of its neigh- 
bours, and disregarding its own experience, has detained, dur- 
ing four centuries, one half of its provinces in slavery, pov- 
erty and barbarism, because it is hostile to all improvements, 
even to those from which it derives its strength and its 
riches in the other half of the empire.* 


The most gigantic step, however, that humanity has made 


* Could not the same observation be applied to the conduct of another 


government in the West of Europe, towards a numerous and unfortunate 
class of their subjects.— TZ7anslator. 
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within the last year, is the emancipation of five great Ameri- 
ean republics, Columbia, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico; each of them surpassing in extent the space which, 
three centuries ago, was occupied by ancient civilization. 
They have just burst into light, and already their power and 
their riches place them on an equality with the greatest states. 

In those vast regions, which, by an absurd policy, their gov- 
ernment endeavoured to retain in ignorance, poverty and bar- 
barism, in order to secure their obedience, every European, 
even from a country in alliance with Spain, who landed with- 
out permission, was declared guilty of a capital crime; every 
vessel in distress, which, driven by adverse winds and storms, 
sought an asylum in their harbours, was confiscated, and her 
crew confined in dungeons for life. Now the ports of both Ame- 
ricas, on an extent of four thousand leagues of coast, are open 
to all nations: they are particularly frequented by the English 
and the North Americans, whose funds give animation to 
their industry, and who, with all the products of the arts, 
disseminate among them every sort of social and useful know- 
ledge. Formerly, no American was entrusted with power, 
offices were sold at Madrid to the highest bidder: now, every 
career is opened, and employments are given to those who 
make the greatest efforts and prove themselves to be best en- 
titled to the confidence of their fellow citizens. Formerly, 
no university, no public school, was allowed in those coun- 
tries; no book was admitted without the approbation of the 
inquisition, and not five years ago, in Chili, a father was ex- 
communicated for having made his daughters learn the French 
language: at present, every kind of study is encouraged, all 
the presses are free; all the states, all the provinces, vie with 
each other in establishing new seminaries of education. For- 
merly the culture of the vine and olive tree was prohibited, as 
well as the production and fabrication of every thing that 
might be imported from Spain: now every branch of indus- 
try and commerce is protected; and property increases in 
value from year to year to an astonishing degree. Formerly, 
bull fights, with refinements of cruelty unknown even in 
Spain, were encouraged by the Germans in all the large towns; 
and in 1820, Lima then resounded with the wild shouts of joy 
of men, women, «1 d children, at the sight of the blood, the tor- 
ments and the agonies of the bulls, the horses and the To- 
readores, (bull fighters:) now, wherever the patriots have 
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triumphed, they have abolished those brutal spectacles. For- 

merly, the slavery of the Indians and negroes accustomed 
man to despise his fellow man, and to abuse the power 
he had over him: now, all the new republics have enacted 
Jaws for the abolition of slavery. 

No doubt there remains much yet to be done for those new 
republics; but all could not be accomplished at once. It 
would have been absurd and unjust to require of a new gov- 
ernment, that it should reach the end almost at the moment 
of departure. All that can be fairly expected, is, that it should 
advance and be disposed to continue advancing; it ought not 
to be blamed for proceeding slowly, if that slowness is com- 
manded by prudence, and if there is danger of — 
nothing by making too rapid innovations. 

The new American states find no longer in their government 
an obstacle to advancement in their noble career, but many 
still in the people: the ignorance, intolerance and ferocity, with 
which their ancient masters have impregnated and disgraced 
their character, cannot be dissipated in a moment. We must 
expect that the multitude will repel, for some time, many of 
the benefits with which civilization would bless them; but we 
must not be discouraged; the tree is planted in a fertile soil, 
it will blossom and fructify in due time. 

By showing how the retrograde system has been, through- 
out the world, in hostile opposition to virtue, knowledge, and 
liberty, we do not mean to assert that its supporters intended 
all the mischief that they have done. Perhaps they were them- 
selves deceived in the same manner that they deceive others, 
when they affirm that they are not inimical to the improve- 
ment of the human race; that they even wish it to be encour- 
aged, but not with too much haste; they will take time to do 
good, and they would find even eternity too short. They ap- 
prove of knowledge, provided it be confined to the first class 
of society, thus depriving even that class of the benefit of emu- 
lation, and denying reason to the common people. They pro- 
fess great zeal for morality; but with such modifications that it 
may serve the purposes of the rulers, and be binding only on 
those who are governed.* Perhaps they have deceived their 


* “Speak to the people of their duties, never of their rights,” said one 
of Napoleon’s ministers to the editor of a country newspaper. “ Since you 
are writing upon politics,” said the same minister on another occasion, 
“‘ be very careful not to speak of the duties of the government to the peo- 
ple, but insist strongly on the rights of the chief magistrate of the state and 
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own judgment; but the germs of reason which God has im- 
planted in the minds of men are not always to be thus misdi- 
rected. The Supreme Being indicates the road of improvement 
as the way to happiness; he has given noble faculties to man, 
and so united them that they must be developed or perish to- 
gether; he has made man perfectible, that is to say, susceptible 
of becoming better, but also of becoming worse; and leaving 
men afterwards to re-act on each other, he has erected a whole- 
some limit against tyranny, on which humanity rests its hupe; 
he has ordered, by an infallible decree, that every power 
which degrades those that are subjected to it, must thereby 
be weakened and ultimately fall. 


J. C, L. DE SISMONDI. 


PERSONAL CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON. 
( Continued from page 157.) 


Trey who have not resided abroad are very little aware 
how difficult it is to keep up with the state of public opinion 
at home. Letters and newspapers, which are rarely seen 
even by the richer traveller, on account of the immense 
expense of their transmission, scarcely do any thing more 
than tantalize the spirit, or administer food to the imagina- 
tion. /Ve gather the state of public opinion by ten thousand 
little circumstances which cannot, or only a few of which can, 
be communicated through any other channel of information. 
While on the spot, absence of calumny, or the fact of not 
hearing any thing disagreeable, is a proof of its non-existence; 
abroad, on the contrary, silence is ominous; the fancy is at 
work, and torments a sensitive man, whose reputation is pub- 
lic property, in a manner of which it is difficult to form an 
adequate conception: an approach is made to it by wilful se- 


clusion, even within the four seas; hence the irritability of 


his delegates, and on the obedience due from the subject.” It was not thus 
that Sully, Fenelon, Massillon, thought and spoke; those noble models of 
counsellors, such as king's ought always to have in order to be great and just, 
and make their people happy. ‘They knew how to make the monarch and 
his courtiers listen to the firm and severe language of truth. The power 
that fears knowledge, and will only have servile and obedient machines, 
wants a fulcrum to bear upon, and will succumb in the end. 
Note by M. Jullien. 
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Wordsworth; hence, also, in a less degree, that of Southey, 
who mixes a little more with the world. 

Lord Byron cannot be said to have been personally vain 
in any extraordinary degree, that is, not mach more than men 
usually are. He knew the power of his countenance, and he 
took care that it should always be displayed to the greatest 
advantage. He never failed to appear remarkable; “and no 
person, whether from the beauty of the expression of his 
features, the magnificent height of his forehead, or the singu- 
larity of his dress, could ever pass him in the street without 
feeling that he was passing no common person. Lord Byron 
has been frequently recollected when his portraits have been 
shown—Ah! (the spectator has exclaimed, on either picture 
or engraving being seen,) | met that person in such or such 
a place, at such or such a time. 

His lameness, a slight mal-formation of the foot, did not in 
the least impede his activity; it may perhaps account in some 
measure for his passion for riding, sailing, and swimming. 
He nearly divided his time between these three exercises: he 
rode from four to eight hours every day when he was not 
engaged in boating or swimming. And in these exercises, 
so careful was he of his hands (one of those little vanities 
which sometimes beset men) that he wore gloves even in 
swimming. 

He indulged in another practice which is not considered 
in England genteel, that is to say, it is not just now a fashion 
with the upper classes in this country—Ae ehewed tobacco to 
some extent. 

At times, too, he was excessively given to drinking; but 
this is not so uncommon. In his passage from Genoa to Ce- 
phalonia, he spent the principal part of the time in drinking 
with the eaptain of the vessel. He could bear an immense 
quantity of liquor without intoxication, and was by no means 
particular either in the nature or in the order of the fluids he 
imbibed. He was by no means a drinker constantly, or, in 
other words, a drunkard, and could indeed be as abstemious as 
any body; but when his passion blew that way he drank, as 
he did every thing else, ¢o excess. 

This was indeed the spirit of his life—a round of passion, 
indulgence, and satiety. He had tried, as most men do who 
have the power, every species of gratification, however sen- 
sual. Let no rich young man here, who is not living under 
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the surveillance of his relations or in fear of the public, let ne 
such person turn up his nose. No men are more given to 
ring the changes upon gratification of all the sensual kinds 
than the English, especially the English on the continent,— 
the English, who in speech are the most modest people of the 
universe, and who, if you might trust their shy and reserved 
manner, think of nothing but decorum. Lord Byron did no 
more in this respect than almost every other lord or esquire 
uf degree has done, and is doing, if he dare, at this moment, 
whether in London, Paris, Naples, Vienna, or elsewhere, 
with this diflerence—Lord Byron was a man of strong pow- 
ers of intellect and active imagination; he drew conclusions 
and took lessons from what he saw. Lord Byron too was a 
man capable of intense passion, which every one who pursues 
the gratification of his appetite is not; consequently, he went 
to work with a headlong reckless spirit, probably derived 
exquisite enjoyment, quickly exhausted himself, and was then 
left stranded in satiety. 

There was scarcely a passion which he had not tried, even 
that of avarice. Before he left Italy he alarmed all his friends 
by becoming penurious—absolutely miserly, after the fa- 
shion of the Elwes and other great misers on record. The 
pleasures of avarice are dwelt on with evident satisfaction in 
one of the late cantos of Don Juan—pleasures which were no 
fictions of the poet’s brain, but which he had enjoyed and was 
revelling in at that moment; of course he indulged to excess, 
grew tired, and turned to something else. 

The passion which last animated him was that which is 
said to be the last infirmity of noble minds—ambition. There 
can be little doubt that he had grown weary of being known 
only as a writer; he determined to distinguish himself by ac- 
tion. Many other motives, however, went to make up the 
bundle which took him to the succour of the Greeks. Italy 
was waning in favour, he was beginning to grow weary of 
the society Pof the lady, to whom, after the manners of Italy, 
he had been attached, and unfortunately her passion outlived 
his: even in Greece she would gladly have joined him; but 
his lordship had changed. Then, again, Greece was a land 
of adventure, bustle, struggle, sensation, and excitement, 
where the inhabitants have beautiful forms, and dress in ro- 
mantic habits, and dwell in the most picturesque country of 
the world; and Lord Byron, as he said himself, had an ori- 
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ental twist in his imagination.”? He knew that the Greeks 
looked up to him as, what he really was, one of their greatest 
regenerators; he was aware that his money and rank would 
give him unlimited power, influence, and respect; all of which 
he dearly loved. Then again, if any man ever sympathised 
deeply with bravery, suffering in a generous cause, it was 
Lord Byron; and when he was roused, in moments of excite- 
ment, this sympathy was a violently propelling and a very 
virtuous motive. These and other secondary considerations, 
led him to Greece, to sacrifice much of his personal comforts, 
much of his property, his health, and his life. 

No two men were ever more unlike than Lord Byron ex- 
cited, and Lord Byron’in the ordinary state of calm. His 
friends about him used to call it inspiration; and when men 
of their stamp talk about inspiration, there must no common 
change take place. When excited, his sentiments were noble, 
his ideas grand or beautiful, his language rich and enthusias- 
tic, his views elevated, and all his feelings of that disinterest- 
ed and martyr-like cast which marks the great mind. When 
in the usual dull mood in which almost every body wearies 
their friends nine hours out of the ten, his ideas were gross, 
his language coarse, his sentiments not mean certainly, but 
of a low and sensual kind; his mood sneering and satirical, 
unless in‘a very good humour, which, indeed, he often, I may 
say, generally was. This is, however, the wrong side of the 
picture in Lord Byron—he may be said here to be taken 
at the worst. Without being what I have called excited, his 
conversation was often very delightful, though almost always 
polluted by grossness—grossness of the very broadest and 
iowest description, like, [ cannot help saying again, like al- 
most all his class—all of them that do not live either in the 
fear of God, or of the public. His grossness, too, had the ad- 
vantage of a fertile fancy, and such subjects were the ready 
source of a petty kind of excitement; the forbidden words, the 
forbidden topies, the concealed actions of our nature, and the 
secret vices of society, stimulated his imagination, and stimu- 
lants he loved, and may be said at times to have wanted. He 
certainly did permit his fancy to feed on this dunghill garbage; 
now and then, indeed, even here he scratched upa pearl, but 
so dirty a pearl, few would be at the pains of washing it for 
all its price. 

His letters are charming; he never wrote them with the 
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idea of The Letters of the Right Hon. Lord Byron, iv 
6 vols. 12mo.’’ before his eyes, as unfortunately our great men 
must now almost necessarily do. The public are so fond of this. 
kind of reading, and so justly too, that there is great reason 
to fear that it will consume what it feeds on. Few things 
are so charming as to see a great man without the parapher- 
nalia of his greatness, without his being armed cap-a-pie for 
public contest, when every point is guarded, and every motion 
studied: when a man of reputation presents himself to the 
notice of the world, he must pretend to know every thing, 
or he will have credit for nothing—he must assume the air 
of infallibility, or the meanest creature that can read will 
discover that he is full of error; he must be supposed to have 
examined the subject in all its bearings, he must have con- 
sulted every authority, he must know what every body has 
said or thought previously on the matter, and he must anti- 
cipate what they can possibly say or think in future, or he 
will be voted a shallow writer, without information, who has 
produced a work of no value. Then as to style, it must be 
the abstract of language—it must be impersonal—unindivi- 
dual—and just such as a literary machine which had the pow- 
er of grinding thoughts might be supposed to utter. In short, 
the writer is every moment afraid of either committing him- 
self or his friends; he is on his good behaviour; and natural 
freedom, grace, and truth, are out of the question. The 
writer for the public is as much unlike the real man as the 
traveller in a stage coach or as the guest at a public ball or 
dinner is like the lively, careless, rattling, witty, good-natur- 
ed, fanciful pleasant creature, at his or her fire-side, among 
old friends, who know too much of the whole life and cha- 
racter to be alarmed at any little sally, and who are satisfied 
with such knowledge as their friend possesses, without re- 
quiring that he should know every thing. Lord Byron’s 
letters are the models of a species of composition which 
should be written without an eye to any models. His fancy 
kindled on paper; he touches no subject in a common every- 
day way; the reader smiles all through, and loves the writer 
at the end; longs for his society, and admires his happy ge- 
nius and his amiable disposition.. Lord Byron’s letters are 
like what his conversation was—but better—he had more un- 
disturbed leisure to let his fancies ripen in; he could point his 
wit with more security, and. his irritable temper met with no 
opposition on paper. 
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Lord. Byron was not ill-tempered nor quarrelsome, but 
still he was very difficult to live with; he was capricious, full 
of humours, apt to be offended, and wilful. When Mr. Hob- 
house and he travelled in Greece together, they were gene- 
rally a mile asunder, and though some of his friends lived 
with him off and on a long time, (Trelawney, for instance, ) 
it was not without serious trials of temper, patience, and af- 
fection. He could make a great point often about the least 
and most trifling thing imaginable, and adhere to his purpose 
with a pertinacity truly remarkable, and almost unaccounta- 
ble. A love of victory might sometimes account for little 
disputes and petty triumphs, otherwise inexplicable, and al- 
ways unworthy of his great genius; but, as I have said. he 
was only a great genius now and then, when excited; when 
not so, he was sometimes little in his conduct, and in his 
writings dull, or totally destitute of all powers of production. 
He was very good-natured; and when asked to write a song, 
or acopy of verses in an album, or an inscription, for so poets 
are plagued, he would generally attempt to comply, but he 
seldom succeeded in doing any thing; and when he did, he 
generally gave birth to such Grub-street doggerel as his 
friends were ashamed of, and, it is to be hoped, charitably 
put into the fire. When, on the contrary, in a state of en- 
thusiasm, he wrote with great facility, and corrected very 
little. He used to beast of an indifference about his writings 
which he did not feel, and would remark with pleasure that 
he never saw them in print, and never met with any body 
that did not know more about them than himself. 

He left very little behind him. Of late he had been too 
much oecupied with the Greeks to write, and, indeed, had 
turned his attention very much to action, as has been obsery- 
ed. Don Juan he certainly intended to continue; and, I be- 
lieve, that the real reason for his holding so many conferences 
with Dr. Kennedy in Cephalonia was, that he might master 
the slang of a religious seet, in order to hit off ‘the character 
with more veri-similitude. 

His religious principles were by no means fixed; habitually, 
like most of his class, he was an unbeliever; at times, howey- 
er, he relapsed into christianity, and, in his interviews with 
Dr. Kennedy, maintained the part of a unitarian. Like all 
men whose imaginations are much stronger than the reason- 
ing power—the guiding and determining faculty—he was in» 
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danger of falling into fanaticism, and some of his friends whe 
knew him well used to predict that he would die a methodist; 
a consummation by no means impossible. 

From the same cause, the preponderance of the imagination, 
there might have been some ground for the fear which beset 
his later moments that he should go mad. The immediate 
eause of this fear was, the deep impression which the faie of 
Swift had made upon him. He read the life of Swift during 
the whole of his voyage to Greece, and the melancholy ter- 
mination of the dean’s life haunted his imagination. 

Strong, overruling, and irregular as was Lord By ron’s ima- 
gination—a rich vice which inspired him with his poetry, 
and which is too surely but the disease of a great mind—strong 
as was this imagination—sensitive and susceptible as if was 
to all external influence, yet Lord Byron’s reasoning faculties 
were by no means of a low order; but they had never been 
cultivated, and, without cultivation, whether by spontaneous 
exertion, or under the guidance of discipline, to expect a man 
to be a good reasoner, even on the common aifairs of life, is 
to expect a crop where the seed has not been sown, or where 
the weeds have been suffered to choke the corn. Lord Byron 
was shrewd, formed frequently judicious conclusions, and, 
though he did not reason with any accuracy or certainty, very 
often hit upon the right. He had occasional glimpses, and 
deep ones too, into the nature of the institutions of society 
and the foundations of morals. and, by his experience of the 
passions of men, speculated ably upon human life; yet, withal, 
he was any thing but logical or scientific. 

Uncertain and ¢ wavering, he never knew himself whether he 
was right or wrong, and was always obliged to write and feel 
for the moment on the supposition that his opinion was the 
true one. He used to declare that he had no fixed principles; 
which means that he knew nothing scientifically: in politics, 
for instance, he was a lover of liberty, from prejudice, habit, 
or from some vague notion that it was generous to be so; but 
in what liberty really consists—how it operates for the advan- 
tage of mankind—how it is to be obtained, secured, regulated, 
he was as ignorant as a child. 

While he was in Greece, almost every elementary question 
of government was necessarily to be discussed; such was the 
erisis of Greek affairs—about all of which he showed him- 
self perfectly ignorant. In the case of the press, for instance, 
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and in ail questions relating to publicity, he was completely 
wrong. He saw nothing but a few immediate effects, which 
appeared to him pernicious or the contrary, and he set him- 
self against or in behalf of the press accordingly. Lord By- 
ron complaining of the licentiousness of the press may sound 
rather singular, and yet such are necessarily the inconsisten- 
cies of men who suffer themselves to be guided by high-sound- 
ing words and vague generalities, and who expect to under- 
stand the art of government and the important interests of so- 
ciety by instinct. In spite, however, of Lord Byron, the 
press was established in Greece, and maintained free and tn- 
shackled, by one of the greatest benefactors that country has 
as yet known from England, the _Hon. Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope, who, by his activity, his energy, courage, but, 

above all, by his enlightened knowledge of the principles of 
legislation and civilization, succeeded in carrying into effect 
all his measures, as agent of the Greek committee, and who, 
by spreading useful information, and, above all, by the estab- 
jishment of the press in all the principal points ‘of re-union in 
Greece, has advanced that country in civilization many years, 
how many we dare notsay. Before the establishment of the 
press, the Greeks were working out their regeneration in va- 
rious parts of Greece, but not as a whole—without unity of 
design, or unity of interest,—each centre was ignorant of the 
operations of all the other centres, except by accidenta! com- 
munication; and communication, from the nature of the coun- 
try and from the circumstances in which it was placed, was 
rare and hazardous. The press has greatly assisted to estab- 
lish one feeling throughout the country; not mereiy is infor- 
mation passed from one quarter to another by its means, but 
an interchange of sentiments takes place, and a sympathy is 
created, advice and encouragement reciprocated, enthusiasm 
kept alive, and useful principles disseminated through the 
whole commonwealth. Not only will the press thus accele- 
rate the liberation of Greece, but will also, when that libera- 
tion is effected, prevent the separation and dissolution of the 
country into petty kingdoms and governments, which was 
the bane of ancient Greece. It is becoming to the body poli- 
tic what the nerves are to the body physical, and will bind 
a set of disjected members into one corresponding and sen- 
sitive frame. Asa proof of Lord Byron’s uncertainty and 
unfixedness, he at one moment gave a very handsome dona- 
tion (50/.) to one paper, the Greek Chronicle, the most inde- 
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endent of them all, and promised to assist in its compilation. 
His friend and secretary, too, with his approbation, establish- 
ed a polyglot newspaper, the Greek Telegraph, with his coun- 
tenance and support. The want of any fixed principles and 
opinions en these important subjects, galled him excessively, 
and he could never discuss them without passion. About 
this same press, schools, societies for mutual instruction, and 
all other institutions for the purpose of educating and advan- 
cing the Greeks in civilization, he would express himself with 
scorn and disgust. He would put it on the ground that the 
present was not the time for these things; that the Greeks 
must conquer first, and then set about learning—an opinion 
which no one eould seriously entertain who knew as he well 
did the real situation of the Greeks, who are only now and 
then visited by the Turks, descending at particular seasons in 
shoals, like herrings, and like them too, to be netted, knocked 
on the head, and left to die in heaps till the whole country-side 
is glutted with their carcasses.—The aptitude of the Greeks 
is as great as their leisure; and if even the men were active- 
ly engaged for the most part of their time, which they are 
not, surely no exertion of benevolence could be attended with 
more advantage than instructing the children at home. This, 
to be sure, is a quaker kind of warfare, and little likely to 
please a poet; though it must be confessed, that in respect to 
the pomp and circumstance of war, and all the sad delusions 
of military glory, no man could have more sane notions thar 
Lord Byron. Mercenary warfare and the life-and-death 
struggle of oppressed men for freedom are very different 
things; and Lord Byron felt a military ardour in Greece 
which he was too wise a man ever to have felt under other 
circumstances. He was at one time, in Greece, absolutely 
soldier-mad: he had a helmet made, and other armour in 
which to lead the Suliotes to the storming of Lepanto, and 
thought of nothing but of guns and blunderbusses. It is 
very natural to suppose that a man of an enthusiastic turn, 
tired of every-day enjoyments, in succouring the Greeks, 
would look to the bustle, the adventure, the moving acci- 
dents by flood and field, as sources of great enjoyment; but 
allowing for the romantie charaeter of guerilla warfare in 
Greece, for the excessively unromantic nature of projects for 
establishing schools and printing-presses in safe places, where 
the Turks never or very seldom reach; allowing for these, 
yet they were not the causes of his lordship’s hostility to 
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these peaceful but important instruments in propagating happi- 
ness: he was ignorant of the science of civilization, and he 

was jealous of those who both knew it and practised it, and 
consequently were doing more good than himself, and began 
to be more thought about tco, in spite of his lordship’s mo- 
ney, Which in Greece is certainly very little short of being 
all-powerful. The Greeks, it is true, had a kind of venera- 
tion for Lord Byron, on account of his having sung the praises 
of Greece; but the thing which caused his arrival to make 
sO great a sensation there, was the report that he was im- 
mensely rich, and had brovght a ship full of sallars (as they 
eall dollars) to pay off all their arrears. So that as soon as 
it was understood he had arrived, the Greek fleet was pre- 
sently set in motion to the port where he was stationed; was 
very soon in a state of the most pressing distress, and nothing 
could relieve it but a loan of four thousand pounds from his 
lordship, which loan was eventually obtained (though with 
a small difficulty,) and then the Greek fleet sailed away, and 
left his lordship’s person to be nearly taken by the Turks in 
crossing to Missolonghi, as another vessel which contained 
his suite and his stores actually was eaptured, though after- 
wards released. It was this money’too which charmed the 
Prince Mavrocordato, who did not sail away with his fleet, 
but stayed behind, thinking more was to be obtained, as 
more indeed was, and the whole consumed nobody knows 
how. However, the sums procured from his Lordship were 
by no means so large as has been supposed; five thousand 
pounds would probably cover the whole, and that chiefly by 
way of loan, which has, I hear, been repaid since his death. 
The truth is, that the only good Lord Byron did, or proba- 
bly ever could have done to Greece was, that his presence 
conferred an eclat on the cause all over Europe, and disposed 
the people of England to join in the lean. The lenders 
were dazzled, by his eo-operation with the Greeks, into an 
idea of the security of their money, which they ought to 
have been assured of on much better grounds; but it requires 
some time and labour to learn the real state of a country, 
while it was pleasant gossip to talk of Lord Byron.in Greece. 
The fact is, that if any of the foreign loans are worth a far- 
thing, it is that to the Greeks, who are decidedly more under 
the control of European public opinion than any other na- 
tion in the world; about their capability to pay no one can 
oubt, and their honesty is secured by their interest. 
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Lord Byron was noted for a kind of poetical misanthropy, 
but it existed much more in the imagination of the public 
than in reality. He was fond of society, very good-natured 
when not irritated, and, so far from being gloomy, was, on 
the contrary, of a cheerful jesting temperament, and fond of 
witnessing even low buffoonery; such as setting a couple of 
vulvar fellows to quarrel, making them drunk, or disposing 
them in any other way to show their folly. In his writings 
he certainly dwelt with pleasure on a character which had 
somehow or other laid hold of his fancy, and consequently 
under this character he has appeared to the public: viz. that 
of a proud and scornful being, who pretended to be disgusted 
with his species, because he himself had been guilty of all 
sorts of crimes against society, and who made a point of di- 
viding his time betwen cursing and blessing, murdering and 
saving, robing and giving, hating and loving, just as the wind 
of his humour blew. This penchant for outlaws and pirates 
might naturally enough flow from his own character, and the 
circumstances of his life, without there being the slightest 
resemblance between the poet and the Corsair He had a kind 
and generous heart. and gloried in a splendid piece of benevo- 
lence; that is to say, the dearest exercise of power to him 
was in unexpectedly changing the state of another from mise- 
ry to happiness: he sympathized deeply with the joy he was 
the creator of. But he was ina great error with respect to 
the merit of such actions, and in a greater still respecting 
the reward which he thought awaited him. He imagined 
thet he was laying up a great capital at compound interest. 
Ife reckoned upon a large return of gratitude and devotion, 
and was not content with the instant recompense which chari- 
ty receives. They who understand the principle of human 
action know that it is foolish in a benefactor to look further 
than the pleasure of consciousness and sympathy, and that ii 
he does, he is a creditor, and not a donor, and must be con- 
teut to be viewed as creditors are always viewed by their 
debtors, with distrust and uneasiness. On this mistake were 
founded most of his charges against human nature; but his 
feelings, true to nature, and not obeying the false direction 
of his prejudicies and erroneous opinions, still made him love 
his kind with an ardour which removed him as far as possi- 
ble from misanthropy. It is very remarkable that all your 
misanthropists, as painted by the poets, are the best men in the 
world—to be sure, they do not go much into company, but 
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they are always on the watch to do benevolent actions in se- 
cret, and no distress is ever suffered to remain long unrelieved 
in the neighbourhood of a hater of his fellow men. Another 
cause of Lord Byron’s misanthropical turn of writing was his 
high respect for himself. He had a vast reverence for his 
own person, and all he did and thought of doing, inculcated 
into him, as into other lords, by mothers, governors, grooms, 
and nurse-maids. When he observed another man neglecting 
his wants for the sake of some petty gratification of his own, 
it appeared to him very base in the individual, and a general 
charge against all mankind—he was positively filled with in- 
dignation. He mentions somewhere in his works with be- 
coming scorn, that one of his relatives accompanied a female 
friend to a milliner’s, in preference to coming to take leave of 
him when he was going abroad. The fact is, no one ever 
loved his fellow man more than Lord Byron; he stood in con- 
tinual need of his sympathy, his respect, his affection, his at- 
tentions, and he was proportionably disgusted and depressed 
when they were found wanting; this was féolish enough, but 
he was not much of a reasoner on these points,—he was a 
poet. In his latter quality, it was his business to foster all 
these discontented feelings, for the public like in poetry ne- 
thing better than scorn, contempt, derision, indignation; and 
especially a kind of fierce mockery which distinguishes the 
transition from a disturbed state of the imagination to lunacy. 
Consequently, finding this mood take with the public, when 
he sat down to write he began by lashing himself up into this 
state, his first business being, like Jove, to compel all the 
black clouds together he could lay his hands on. Besides, 
there is much that is romantic and interesting in a moody 
and mysterious Beltenebros; it is not every body thst can be 
sated with the most exquisite joys of society; a man to have 
had his appetite so palled must have had huge success, he 
must have been a man of consideration in the eyes of the 
beautiful and the rich. To scorn implies that you are very 
much better than those you scorn; that you are very good, 
or very great, or very wise, and that others are the direct 
contrary. ‘To despise is another mark of superiority. To 
be sad and silent are proofs that much sensation, perhaps 
of the most impassioned kind, has been experienced, is depart- 
ed, and is mourned: this is touching; and a man who wishes to 
attract attention cannot do better, if he be handsome and gen- 
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teel, than look woful and affect taciturnity. Lord Byron 
was well aware of all this, and chose, for the purpose of ex- 
citing sympathy in his readers, to represent himself in the 
masquerade dress of Childe Harold. One day when Fletcher, 
his valet, was cheapening some monkeys, which he thought 
exorbitantly dear, and refused to purchase without abatement, 
his master said to him, “ Buy them, buy them, Fletcher, I 
like them better than men; they amuse and never plague 
me.”’ In the same spirit is his epitaph on his Newfoundland 
dog, a spirit partly affected and partly genuine. The genuine 
part he would certainly never have retained, if he had reflec- 
ted a little more upon the nature of his own feelings, and the 
motives which actuate men in every the least action of their 
lives. Boys enter upon the world stuffed with school-boy 
notions, which their tutors think it necessary to fillthem with, 
about generosity, disinteresteduess, liberty, honour, and pat- 
riotism; and when in life they find nobody aeting upon these, 
and that they never did and never can, they are disgusted, 
and consider themselves entitled to despise mankind, because 
they are under a delusion with respect to themselves and every 
body else. Some of them, if men of genius, turn poets and 
misanthropists; some sink into mere sensualists; and some, 
convinced of the hollowness of the things they have been 
taught to declaim about, unwisely conelude that no better sys- 
tem of morality is to be had, that there is nothing real but 
place, power, and profit, and become the willing instruments 
of the oppressors of mankind. The fault lies in epucarion, 
and if there is any good to be done in the world, that is the 
end to begin at. 

Much of Lord Byron’s poetry took its peculiar hue from 
the circumstances of his life,—such as his travels in Greece, 
which formed a most important epoch in the history of his 
mind. The “oriental twist in his imagination,’’ was thence 
derived; his scenery, his imagery, his costume, and many of 
the materials of his stories, and a great deal of the character 
of his personages.—That country was the stimulant which 
excited his great powers; and much of the form in which they 
showed themselves is to be attributed to it. His great sus- 
ceptibility to external impressions, his intense sympathy 
with the appearances of nature, which distinguished him, were 
the fruits either of original conformation, or a much earlier 
stage of his experience; but it was in Greece, the most beau- 
tiful and picturesque of countries, that he came to the full en- 
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joyment of himself. Certainly no poet, either before or since, 
so completely identified himself with nature, and gave to it 
all the animation and the intellection of a human being. 
Benjamin Constant, in his work on Religion, lately publish- 
ed in Paris, quotes this passage from the Island, and appends 
to it the observation which I shall copy at the end. 


How often we forget all time, when lone 
Admiring nature’s universal throne, 

Her woods, her wilds, her waters, the intense 
Reply of hers to our intelligence! 

Live not the stars and mountains? Are the waves 
Without a spirit? Are the drooping eaves 
Without a feeling in their silent tears? 
No—no—they woo and clasp us to their spheres, 
Dissolve this clog and clod of clay before 

Its hour, and merge our soul in the great shore. 
Strip off this fond and false identity! 

Who thinks of self when gazing on the sea? 


The Island. 


On this fine passage Benjamin Constant observes: “ On 
nous assure que certains hommes aecusent Lord Byron d’athé- 
isme, et d’impiété. Il] y a plus de religion dans ces douze vers 
que dans les ecrits passés, presents, et futurs, de tous ces de- 
nonciateurs mis ensemble.’’ Such is the Frenchman’s notion 
of religion; if it be correct, our poets must be as of old our 
priests again, and clergymen be dismissed for want of imagi- 
nation. Lord Byron had not the dramatic talent, that-is, he 
could not discriminate human characters and assume them; 
but he seems to have had this dramatic talent as applied, not 
to human beings, but to natural objects, in the greatest perfec- 
tion. He could nicely discern their distinctive differences, 
adapt words and sentiments to them, and hold intercourse 
with them of a very refined and beautiful description. When 
he travelled, he communed with the hills, and the valleys, 
and the ocean. Certainly he did not travel for fashion’s sake, 
nor would he follow in the wake of the herd of voyagers. 
As much as he had been about the Mediterranean, he had 
never visited Vesuvius or A‘tna, because all the world had; 
and when any of the well-known European volcanic moun- 
tains were mentioned, he would talk of the Andes, which he 
used to express himself as most anxious fo visit. In going to 
Greece the last time, he went out of his way to see Strom- 
boli, and when it happened that there was no eruption during 
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the night his vessel lay off there, he cursed and swore bitters 
ly for no short time. 

In travelling, he was an odd mixture of indolence and ca- 
pricious activity; it was scarcely possible to get him away 
from a place under six months, and very difficult to keep 
him longer. In the Westminster Review, there is an inte- 
resting paper formed out of his letters, and out of Fletcher’s 
account of his last illness, which, though written with fair- 
ness, has unhappily the usual fault of going upon stilts. All 
Lord Byron’s movements are attributed to some high motive 
or other, or some deep deliberation, when his friends well 
know that he went just as the wind did or did not blow. 
Among a deal more of bamboozlement about Lord Byron 
going to Greece, or staying here or there, very sage reasons 
are given for his remaining in Cephalonia so long. ‘he fact 
is, he had got set down there, and he was two idie to be re- 
moved; first, he was not to be got out of the vessel in which 
he had sailed, in which he had dawdled for six weeks aiier 
his arrival, when the charter of the vessel expired, aud he 
was compelled to change his quarters;—he then took up his 
residence in the little village of Metaxata, where again he 
was not to be moved to Missolonghi, whither he had de- 
clared his resolution of proceeding; ship after ship was sent 
for him by Mavrocordato, and messenger upon messenger; 
he promised and promised, until at length, either worn out 
by importunity, or weary of his abode, he hired a couple of 
vessels (refusiag the Greek ships) and crossed. 

It is said that his intention was not to remain in Greece, — 
that he determined to return after his attack of epilepsy. 
Probably it was only his removal into some better climate 
that was intended. Certainly a more miserable and un- 
healthy bog than Missolonghi is not to be found out of the fens 
of Holland, or the Isle of Ely. He either felt or affected to 
feel a presentiment that he should die in Greece, and when 
his return was spoken of, considered it as out of the question, 
predicting that the Turks, the Greeks, or the Malaria, would 
effectually put an end to any designs he might have of return- 
ing. At the moment of his seizure with the epileptic fits, 
prior to his last illness, he was jesting with Parry, an engi- 
neer sent out by the Greek committee, who, by ‘int of being 
his butt, had got great power over him, and inuecd, became 
every thing to him, Besides this man there was Fletcher, 
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who had lived with him twenty years, and who was origi- 
nally a shoemaker, whom his lordship had picked up in the 
village where he lived, at Newstead, and who, after attending 
him in some of his rural adventures, became attached to his 
service: he had also a faithful Italian servant, Battista; a 
Greek secretary; and Count Gamba seems to have acted the 
part of his Italian secretary. Lord Byron spoke French 
very imperfectly, and Italian not correctly, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty he could be prevailed upon to make 
attempts in a foreign language. He would get any body about 
him to interpret for him, though he might know the language 
better than his interpreter. 

When dying, he did not know his situation till a very short 
time before he fell into the profound lethargy, from which he 
never awoke; and after he knew his danger, he could never 
speak intelligibly, but muttered his indistinct directions in 
three languages. He seems to have spoken of his wife and 
daughter—chiefly of the latier; to this child he was very 
strongly attached, with indeed an intense parental feeling; 
his wife I do not believe he ever cared much for, and proba- 
bly he married her from mercenary motives. 

I shall not attempt any summing up of the desultory obser- 
vations which I have thrown together, in the hope of super- 


ceding the cant and trash that has and will be said and sung 


about the character of this great man. All that it is necessary 
to add by way of conclusion, may be condensed into a very few 
words. Lord Byron was a lord of very powerful intellect 
and strong passions; these are almost sufficient data for a 
moral geometer to construct the whole figure; at least, add the 
following sentence, and sufficient is given; whether by early 
romantic experience, or by a natural extreme sensitiveness 
to external impressions, it was of all his intellectual faculties, 
the imagination which was chiefly developed. Putting them 
together, we may conclude, as was the fact, that he was irri- 
table, capricious, at times, even childish, wilful, dissipated, 
infidel, sensual; with little of that knowledge which is got at 
school, and much of that acquired afterwards: he was capable 
of enthusiasm; and though intensely selfish, that is, enjoy- 
ing his own sensations, he was able to make great sacrifices, 
or. in other words, he had a taste for the higher kinds of sel- 
fishness, 1. e. the most useful and valuable kinds; he was gene- 
rous, fearless, open, veracious, and a cordial lover of society 
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and of cenviviality; he wasardent in his friendships, but ineon- 
stant; and, however generally fond of his friends, more apt 
to be heartily weary of them than people usually are. 

No more epithets need be heaped together; all that men 
have in general, he had in more than ordinary force; some 
of the qualities which men rarely have, he possessed to a 
splendid degree of perfection. 

Such is fhe peRsonat character of Lord Byron, as | 
have been able to draw it from having had access to peculiar 
sources of information, and from being placed in a situation 
best calculated, as I think, to form an impartial opinion. 

R.N. 
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The Missouri Trapper. 


Tue varied fortunes of those who bear the above cogno- 
men, whatever may be their virtues or demerits, must, upon 
the common principles of humanity, claim our sympathy, 
while they cannot fail to awaken admiration. The hardships 
voluntarily encountered, and the privations manfully endur- 
ed, by this hardy race in the exercise of their perilous call- 
ing, present abundant proofs of those peculiar characteristics 
which distinguish the American woodsmen. The trackless 
deserts of Missouri, the innumerable tributary streams of the 
Mississippi, the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains, have all 
been explored by these bold adventurers; and the great and 
increasing importance of the Missouri fur trade, is an evi- 
dence, as well of their numbers, as of their skill and perse- 
verance. 

The ingenious author of Robinson Crusoe, has shown, by 
an agreeable fiction, that man may exist in a desert, without 
the society or aid of his fellow creatures, and unassisted by 
those contrivances of art which are deemed indispensable in 
a state of civilized society; that nature will supply all his ab- 
solute wants, and that his own ingenuity will suggest ways 
and means of living which are not dreamt of in the philoso- 
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phy of polished circles. That which the novelist deemed 
barely possible, and which a large portion of his readers 
have always considered as marvellously incredible, is now 
daily and hourly reduced to practice in our western forests. 
Here may be found many a Crusoe clad in skins, and con- 
tentedly keeping “bachelor’s hall ”’ in the wild woods, un- 
blessed by the smile of beauty, uncheered by the voice of 
humanity—without even a “ man Friday ” for company, and 
ignorant of the busy world, its cares, its pleasures, or its 
comforts. 

But the solitary wight whose cabin is pitched in the deep- 
est recess of the forest, whose gun supplies his table, and 
whose dog is his only comrade, enjoys ease and comfort, in 
comparison with the trapper whose erratic, steps lead him 
continually into new toils and dangers. Being compelled to 
procure his subsistence by very precarious means from day 
to day, in those immense regions of wilderness into which 
he fearlessly penetrates, he is sometimes known to live for a 
considerable period upon food over which the hungry wolf 
would pause for a polite interval before carving. The ordi- 
nary food of a trapper is corn and buffaloe-tallow, and al- 
though his rifle frequently procures more dainty viands, he 
is often, on the other hand, forced to devour his peltry, and 
gnaw his mocasins. 

An old man arrived at Fort Atkinson in June last, from 
the upper Missouri, who was instantly recognized by some of 
the officers of the garrison, as an individual supposed some 
time since to have been devoured by a white bear, but more 
recently reported to have been slain by the Arickara Indians. 
His name is Hugh Glass. Whether old Ireland, or Scotch- 
{rish Pennsylvania, claims the honour of his nativity, I have 
not ascertained with precision, nor do I suppose that the hum- 
ble fortunes of the hardy adventurer will excite a rivalry on 
the subject similar to that respecting the birth-place of Homer. 
The following is his own account of himself for the last ten 
months of his perilous career: 

He was employed by Major Henry asa trapper, and was 
attached to his command before the Arickara towns. After 
the flight of these Indians, the major and his party set out 
for the Yellow-Stone River. Their route lay up the Grand 
River, and through a prairie country, occasionally inter- 
spersed with thickets of brush-wood, dwarf-plum trees, and 
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other shrubs, indigenous to a sandy barren soil. As these 
adventurers usually draw their food, as well as their raiment, 
from Nature’s spacious warehouse. it is usual for one or two 
hunters to precede the party in search of game, that the 
whole may not be forced, at night, to lie down supperless. 
The rifle of Hugh Glass being esteemed as among the most 
unerring, he was on one occasion detached for supplies. 
He was a short distance in advance of the party, and forcing 
his way through a thicket, when a white bear that had im- 
bedded herself in the sand, arose within three yards of him, 
and before he could “ set his triggers,’’ or turn to retreat, he 
was seized by the throat, and raised fromthe ground. Casting 
him again upon the earth, his grim adversary tore out a mouth- 
ful of the cannibal food which had excited her appetite, and 
retired to submit the sample to her yearling cubs, which were 
near athand. The sufferer now made an effort to escape, 
but the bear immediately returned with a reinforcement, 
and seized him again at the shoulder; she also lacerated his 
left arm very much, and inflicted a severe wound on the back 
of his head. In this second attack, the cubs were prevented 
from participating by one of the party who had rushed for- 
ward to the reliefof his comrade. One of the cubs, however, 
forced the new-comer to retreat into the river, where, standing 
to the middle in water, he gave his foe a mortal shot, or to 
use his own language—“ I burst the varment.’? Meantime, 
the main body of trappers having arrived, advanced to the 
relief of Glass, and delivered seven or eight shots with such 
unerring aim as to terminate hostilities, by despatching the 
bear as she stood over her victim. 

Glass was thus snatched from the grasp of the ferocious 
animal, yet his condition was far from being enviable. He had 
received several dangerous wounds, his whole body was 
bruised and mangled, and he lay weltering in his blood, in 
exquisite torment. To procure surgical aid, now so desirable, 
was impossible; and to remove the sufferer was equally so. 
The safety of the whole party—being now in the country of 
hostile Indians—depended on the celerity of their movements. 
To remove the lacerated and helpless Glass, seemed certain 
death to him—and to the rest of the party such a measure 
would have been fraught with danger. Under these circum- 
stances, Major Henry, by offering an extravagant reward, 
induced two of his party to remain with the wounded man 
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inti] he should expire, or until he could so far recover as to 
bear removal to some of the trading establishments in that 
country. They remained with their patient five days, and 
supposing his recovery no longer possible, they cruelly aban- 
doned him, taking with them his rifle, shot-pouch, &c. and 
leaving him no means of either making fire or procuring food. 
These unprincipled wretches proceeded on the trail of their 
employer; and when they overtook him, reported that Glass 
had died of his wounds, and that they had interred him i the 
best manner possible. They produced his effects in confir- 
mation of their assertions, and readily obtained credence. 

Meanwhile poor Glass, retaining a slight hold upon life, 
when he found himself abandoned, crawled with great diffi- 
culty to a spring which was within a few yards, where he lay 
ten days. During this period he subsisted upon cherries that 
hung over the spring, and grains des beu/s, or buffaloe- 
berries, that were within his reach. Acquiring, by slow de- 
grees, a little strength, he now set off for Fort Kiawa, a trading 
establishment on the Missouri River, about three hundred 
and fifty miles distant. It required no ordinary portion of 
fortitude to craw! to the end of such a journey through a hos- 
tile country, without fire-arms, with scarcely strength to drag 
one limb after another, and with almost no other subsistence 
than wild berries. He had, however, the good fortune one 
day to be ‘‘ in at the death of a buffaloe calf ’? which was over- 
taken and slain by a pack of wolves. He permitted the as- 
sailants to carry on the war until no signs of life remained in 
their victim, and then interfered and took possession of the 
‘« fatted calf;’’ but as he had no means of striking fire, we 
may infer that he did not make a very prodigal use of the 
veal thus obtained. With indefatigable industry he con- 
tinued to crawl until he reached Fort Kiawa. 

Before his wounds were entirely healed, the chi¥alry of 
Glass was awakened, and he joined a party of five engagés, 
who were bound, in a pirogue, to Yellow Stone River. The 
primary object of this voyage was declared to be the recovery 
of his arms, and vengeance on the recreant who had robbed 
and abandoned him in his hour of peril. When the party 
had ascended to within a few miles of the old Mandan vil- 
lage, our trapper, of hair breadth ’scapes, !anded for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to Tilton’s Fort at that place, by a nearer 
route than that of the river. On the following days, all the 
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companions of his voyage were massacred by the Arickaré 
Indians. Approaching the fort with some caution, he ob- 
served two squaws whom he recognised as Arickaras, and 
who, discovering him at the same time, turned and fled. This 
was the first intelligence which he obtained of the fact, that 
the Arickaras had taken post at the Mandan village, and he at 
once perceived the danger of his situation. The squaws were 
not long in rallying the warriors of the tribe, who imme- 
diately commenced the pursuit. Suffering still under the se- 
verity of his recent wounds, the poor fugitive made but a 
feeble essay at flight, and his enemies were within rifle shot 
of him, when two Mandan mounted warriors rushed forward 
and seized him. Instead of despatching their prisoner, as he 
had anticipated, they mounted him on a fleet horse, which 
they had brought out for that purpose, and carried him into 
Tilton’s Fort without injury. 

The same evening, Glass erept out of the fort, and after 
travelling thirty-eight days, alone, and through the country 
of hostile Indians, he arrived at Henry’s establishment. 

Finding that the trapper he was in pursuit of had goneto Fort 
Atkinson, Glass readily consented to be the bearer of letters 
for that post, and accordingly left Henry’s Fort on the 
Big Horn River, on the 29th of February, 1824. Four men 
accompanied him. ‘They travelled across to Powder river 
which empties itself into the Yellow Stone, below the mouth 
ofthe Horn. They pursued their route up the Powder to its 
source, and thence across to the Platte. Here they construct- 
ed skin boats, and descended in them to the lower end of 
Les Cotes Noirs (the Black Hills) where they discovered 
thirty-eight lodges of Arickara Indians. This was the en- 
eampmentof Gray-eyes’ band. That chief had been killed in 
the attagk of the American troops upon his village, and the 
tribe was now under the command of Langue de Biche, 
(E1k’s Tongue.) This warrior came down and invited our 
little party ashore, and, by many professions of friendship, 
induced them to believe him to be sincere. Glass had once 
resided with this tonguey old politician during a long winter, 
had joined him in the chase, and smoked his pipe, and crack- 
ed many a bottle by the genial fire of his wigwam; and when 
he landed the savage chief embraced him with the cordiality 
of an old friend. The whites were thrown off their guard 
and accepted an invitation to smoke in the Indian’s lodge. 
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While engaged in passing the hospitable pipe, a small child 
was heard to utter a suspicious scream. Glass looked towards 
the door of the lodge and beheld the squaws of the tribe 
bearing off the arms and other effects of his party. This 
was the Signal fora general movement;—the guests sprang 
from their seats and fled with precipitation, pursued by their 
treacherous entertainers:—the whites ran for life; the red 
warriors for blood. ‘Two of the party were overtaken and 
put to death: one of them within a few yards of Glass, who 
had gained a point of rocks unperceived and lay concealed 
from the view of his pursuers. Versed in all the arts of bor- 
der warfare, our adventurer was enabled to practice them in 
the present crisis, with such success, as to baffle his blood- 
thirsty enemies; and he remained in his lurking place until 
the search was abandoned in despair. Breathing once more 
a free air, he sallied forth under cover of the night, and re- 
sumed his line of march towards Fort Kiawa. The buffaloe 
calves, at that season of the year, were generally but a few 
days old; and as the country through which he travelled 
was abundantly stocked with them, he found it no difficult 
task to overtake one as often as his appetite admonished him 
to task his speed for that purpose. “ Although,’’ said he, “I 
had lost my rifle and all my plunder, | felt quite rich when I 
found my knife, flint, and steel, in my shot-pouch. These 
little fixens,”’ he added, “ make a man feel righ peart, when 
he is three or four hundred miles from any body or any 
place—all alone among the painéers and wild varmenis.”’ 

A journey of fifteen days brought him to Fort Kiawa. 
Thenee he deseended to Fort Atkinson, at the Council 
Bluffs, where he found his old traitorous acquaintance in the 
garb of a private soldier. This shielded the delinquent from 
chastisement. The commanding officer at the post ordered 
his rifle to be restored; and the veteran trapper was furnished 
with such other appliances, or fizens, as he would term them, 
as put him in plight again to take the field. This appeased 
the wrath of Hugh Glass, whom my informant left, astound- 
ing, with his wonderful narration, the gaping rank and file of 
the garrison. 
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Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society: with 
selections from the most approved authors; edupted to 
the use of the Practical Farmers of the United States. 
1824. J. 8. Skinner. Philadelpdta, pp. 322, Svo. 


WE are much gratified to find that in our growing nation, 
there are some mer, who, perceiving the defects of former 
practices, are willing to devote their time and talents to the 
improvement of this highly interesting science. 
United States, agriculture must become the most important 
of the civil arts; indeed, at the present time, it is not confined 
to the uneducated labourer whose ambition has never deen 
directed by literature to the higher walks of life: but many 
who have revelled in the field of science, have been able to 
find some charms also in the fields of husbandry. 
our professions are so filled in point of number, at least, that 
there is little inducement to study, with a view to profit. 
addition to this fact, a late importation of professors for the 
Central University of Virginia, under the auspices of Mr. 
Jefferson, seems to display an intention on the 
patrons of science not to encourage philosophers of domestic 
manufacture; so that the genius of America must shine in 
some other garb than that of science and literature. 

To those who have confined their attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, the present work may be very useful. 
has been customary in every country to consider agriculture 
as a simple art, requiring no assistance from the sciences; and 
it cannot be denied that a great many honest men have toiled 
peaceably through life, without having meddled with such 
things as books. Nevertheless, the progress of chemistry has 
unfolded many valuable facts, with regard to the nature of 
soils, and, consequently, has directed the kinds of manure 
necessary for their preservation and renovation. 
of the soil will also enable us,in many instances, to select the 
kind of grain which will best thrive in it. It is not our in- 
tention to erect asystem of agriculture solely upon the foun- 
dation of chemistry; not that this science will in every instance 
teach us the best use that can be made of any given kind of 
soil. On the contrary, it very frequently happens that the 
most important question respecting the most advantageous 
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method of cultivating a particular spot, arises from the pecu- 
jiar circumstances of its location, independently of the na- 
ture of the soil, &c. It is admitted that practical experience 
is essential to the success of the agriculturisi, and in recom- 
mending the study of those sciences which are subordinate to 
agriculture, all the benefit which we propose is, that the 
farmer may be enabled to trace his failures to their proper 
causes, and have some direction to the most appropriate 
remedies. Much property, as well as time and labour, 
have been sacrificed by a stubborn adherence to established 
practices, and to fanciful experiments, projected without 
regard to fixed principles, and conducted without econo- 
my. ‘This is an important consideration. Perhaps there 
is no circumstance more immediately pernicious to agri- 
cultural improvement, than the futile attempts which are 
made by ignorant projectors, to change their crops and gene- 
ral systems of farming, without that kind of knowledge which 
would, in the first place, teach the propriety of a change; and 
secondly, the circumstances necessary to the success of the 
proposed new system, a cursory glance at the fields and ha- 
bitations that present themselves in the course of a day’s 
journey, will convince us of the truth of this remark. The 
soil and climate being the same, why does one farm make a 
bankrupt of its proprietor, while another supports its tenant 
in all the comforts of independence? 

The difference is observed not only between neighbouring 
individuals, but the defect of general agricultural science is 
remarkably striking to the traveller in our country, especially 
if he has had an opportunity of contrasting the northern with 
the southern states. In the former, he will find that the inhabi- 
tants, depending in a great measure upon their own soil for 
the necessities of life, as well as for most of their luxuries, culti- 
yate a great variety of grains, grasses and esculent vegetables, 
and rear the finest animals. While our southern planters, 
taking advantage of the fitness of their climate for a peculiar 
crop, devote their attention to it so exclusively, that they not 
only deprive themselves of many of the conveniences and 
luxuries of life, which are quite within their reach, but also 
depend upon a foreign source for many of their necessaries, 
in their zeal for the cultivation of cotton. What is still more 
to be lamented, they pay little or no attention to the improve- 
ment of their soil. Contented for the present with the largest 
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crop which they can force from an extensive and half-culti- 

vated surface, they are obliged frequently, in the course of 
one generation, to abandon their exhausted fields to the sedge 
and wild brier, and seek the new grounds of the forest, which, 
in its turn, soon becomes a barren waste, refusing sustenance 
to the authors of its ruin. 

There are various methods of improving soil, and preserv- 
ing it in a state of vigorous fertility. The application of ani- 
mal manure is perhaps, the best, with regard to the ultimate 
effect, but it is one which cannot be universally practised. It 
is suited only to countries in which the grasses flourish, for 
the support of live stock. In the state of Georgia, grasses 
do not succeed. Hence, in that district, the produce in cat- 
tle and horses is not abundant; and, consequently, the manur- 
ing system cannot be practised to any great extent. In cir- 
cumstances of this kind, other means of preservation and im- 
provement of soil may be resorted to. The most important 
and practicable of these are, rotation of crops and proper tillage 
ofthe soil. Throughout the “upper country’’ of Georgia and 
South Carolina, the soil is thin. Hence the prevalent fashion ~ 
is to plough it to very little depth, and instead of turning the 
whole of the surface, to confine the plough (as they term their 
trifling scarificator,) to the rows in which the seed is to be de- 
posited. This practice is predicated upon the principle, that 
‘‘ when heavy rains fall, the water washes off the soil, and 
therefore, if they were to plough deeply, they would run the 
risk of losing all the productive surface of the land during a 
single storm.’’ But in this theory the circumstance is not 
considered, that the rain will never begin to wash away the 
soil until it has ceased to strk into it; and that many rains, 
which would wash away a thin soil, resting on an impervious 
substratum, would be entirely absorbed by a loose soil of 
greater depth, and not only not remove the deep soil, but 
really fertilize it. 

The desire, also, of raising a particular crop, for which there 
is always a cash market, is so seducing, that independently 
of the privations to which many subject themselves, by their 
exclusive attention to the staple crop, they do not consider 
that the articles of bread, beef, and pork, necessary to the 
support of their families, must be purchased; and sometimes 
at such prices as to make the staple crop unproductive of ulti- 
mate profit, independently of the impoverishment of the soil 
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consequent to an uninterrupted routine of similar and unskilful 
cultivation. Thus, in Georgia, many planters, devoting them- 
selves exclusively to the culture of cotton, depend on the 
drovers of Kentucky and Tennessee for their beef and pork; 
and on the northern states for their wheat and whiskey. Ina 
political point of view this state of things may be well enough 
—the stability of our Federal compact is undoubtedly confirm- 
ed by this kind of mutual dependence between various states, 
exchanging with each other their peculiar productions. But 
this is not the object of agriculture, whose aim is, the perfect 
independence of every spot of earth which is not oppressed 
with an intolerable population. 

With the advantages of climate which our southern states 
possess, we see no other reason for the paucity of their pro- 
ductions than imperfection in the agricultural system which 
is there In vogue. 

But it is not our intention to dwell on localities. Agri- 
culture may be considered both as an art and a science, 
depending upon innumerable sources for its perfection, and 
applicable to every spot of earth inhabited by man: and no 
individual can acquire, by his own experience, more than a 
limited degree of knowledge on the subject. 

Societies, formed by practical farmers, offer the great ad- 
vantage of opportunity for the interchange of experience and 
opinion, by which every individual may possess himself of 
the combined observations of a great number, with whose in- 
terest his own is identified. 

We were forcibly impressed with this idea by the contents 
of the interesting volume which has excited these remarks. 
Laying aside all idle speculation, by which the mere closet 
philosopher has so often and justly excited the ridicule of 
the practical agriculturist, the compiler of this work has made 
a judicious selection of communications to the Agricultural 
Society of Pennsylvania, from practical men, on practicable 
subjects. These contain the results of actual experiments, in 
many instances accompanied by calculations which will ena- 
ble others to repeat them under the advantage of a previous 
estimation of their expense, and of the profits likely to arise 
from ihem. 

We find, in this volume, a number of very interesting 
papers, principally by Mr. Powel of Powelton, on the subject 
of improving the breeds of sheep and black cattle, for all the 
variety of purposes for which these kinds of stock are bred. 
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We think it but just to render to this gentleman at least 2 
passing tribute of praise for his well directed and philan- 
thropie exertions for the introduction of the best breeds of 
these very useful animals into our country. 

Few persons, we apprehend, will read the papers contained 
in this volume, without being strongly impressed with the 
importance of the art, which has been so unaecountably ne- 
glected in all parts of our country, of improving the breeds 
of domestic animals. This woful indifference cannot be at- 
tributed to any deficiency in our soil or climate;—or to want 
of enterprise and capacity in its inhabitants: for success has 
generally crowned the experiments which have been made 
with this view. For example, our horses, in many parts of 
the United States, can compete with any in the world, and 
are superior to those of any country but England; and when 
we are stimulated by the ambition of the turi, we have prov- 
ed that our soil and climate and our veterinary skill, is not 
unequal to the production of the strongest and the fleetest 
animals. In New York, the horse Eclipse ran four miles in 
Jess time than was ever occupied in a similar performance. 

Our suecess with one species ought te stimulate us to the 
improvement of others far more valuable to the community 
generally. Without disparagement to the noble animal whose 
usefulness on the one hand, and beauty of figure on the other, 
have attracted the admiration of all classes of men, we cannot 
but express our surprise that the improvement of his species 
should have been more attended to, in a country like ours, 
than that of animals evidently more important to us:—the 
cow and the sheep, who furnish us with food and clothing, 
and whose simple habits peculiarly adapt them to the limited 
resources of the poorest peasantry. 

In England, where a knowledge of the value of sheep and 
black cattle has been acquired by long experience, vast sums 
are given for the opportunity of improving the blood ofa flock. 

We select from the “ Memoirs ”’ before us, a few examples 
illustrative of the high estimation in which these animals are 
held in a country, where, what would appear to us as an ex- 
travagant indulgence of a passion for fine looking animals, is, 
in fact, the result of practicaleconomy. We have taken from 
a list of short horned cattle, sold by Mr. Colling, in Kenton, 
Engiand, in the year 1810, five cows, and as many bulls and 
heifers, with the prices for which they are sold. 
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COWS. BULLS. 
One sold for 410 guineas. One sold for 1000 guineas. 
Do. do. do. 400 do. Do. do. do. 365 }# do. 
Do. do. do. 210 do. Do. do. do. 145 do. 
Do. do. do. 206 do. Do. do. do. 170 do. 
Do. do. do. 200 do. Do. do. do. 200 do. 
HEIFERS. 


One sold for 105 guineas. 
Do. do. do. 183 do. 
Do. do. do. 206 dao. 
Do. do. do. 136 do. 
Do. do. do. 132 = do. 
And acalffor 106 ~~ do. 


This statement is certainly calculated to enlarge our ideas of 
the value of those animals, which, when neglected, as they 
commonly are, exhibit but a melancholy proof of the conse- 
quences of carrying on husbandry without system. 

There are also several very interesting papers, in the pre- 
sent volume, on the several subjects of smut in wheat, on mil- 
let, and mangel wortzel, as crops for the sustenance of cattle, 
specimens of agricultural machinery, &c a full consideration 
of which is evidently inconsistent with the limits of our work, 
We would therefore earnestly recommend these ‘‘memozirs’’ to 
the diligent perusal of every farmer, under the conviction that 
he would gain from them a mass of instruction calculated to 
enrich both him and his country. Numerous efforts have been 
made, at different times, to disseminate information in this 
useful branch of knowledge, by means of societies; but they 
have generally failed; chiefly, we fear, because the leading 
men in these institutions, were more ambitious of personal dis- 
tinction than desirous of the general weal. To publish a 
volume, with the names prefixed of certain officers, duly gar- 
nished with a score of cabalistical letters, indicative of mem- 
bership in various other societies, is the ne plus ulira. Ifa 
communication is made to some of these divans, no matter 
how important it may be to the community, or to the reputa- 
tion of the author, it is immediately put under lock and key; 
and they will obey to the fullest extent, the rule laid down by 
Horace, twice over, if necessary, rather than publish it before 
enough is collected to make a voLUME! 

MARCH, 1825.—no, 275. 29 
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The present volume is the first production of a society 
which has lately been instituted. It demonstrates a spirit of 
activity and enterprise from which the most beneficial re- 
sults may reasonably be anticipated. With regard to the au- 
thenticity of the facts which it publishes, the names of its 


contributors are a sufficient guaranty for the correctness of 
their communications. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


Tue subject of internal improvement is highly interesting 
to the people of the United States, whether it is regarded as 
a source of power and wealth, or as an additional cement of 
our national union. We cannot, therefore, bestow too critical 
an examination upon all plans for roads and canals, which 
may be offered to public attention; nor be too careful that 
the several schemes may be not only possible, but use- 
ful: for we may safely pronounce all projects of this de- 
scription, which are not more than possible, to be worse than 
useless. 

The canal to unite the east with the west, and to overcome 
the barrier of the Alleghany, is one of those which are at- 
tended with the important consequences which have been 
mentioned. It will be a source of profit, and a link of union 
between distant parts of the country, if the route is judi- 
ciously chosen and successfully prosecuted, or it will occa- 
sion a loss of much wealth, and weaken the public spirit in 
ease of a failure. All local considerations should therefore 
be avoided in the contemplation of such a measure; and the 
route which offers the greatest advantages, should be pre- 
ferred. 

Considered on the broad basis of a national work, the 
great points to be united are the Chesapeake and the Ohio, 
by whichsoever vallies shall be found to be the most eligible. 
It is, therefore, seriously to be regretted, that the government 
in its instructions to the board of internal improvement, as 
we find in the “ Report,”’ lately published, confined its at- 
tention to a connexion between the vallies of the Potomac 
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and the Ohio.* All the routes, and there are several, should 
be carefully examined, before any choice is made, and that 
one only adopted which may be found to combine the great- 
est economy of construction, with the greatest dynamic ef- 
fect. But if we might judge from the incipieat measures 
already taken by the states of Virginia and Maryland, and 
also by the general government, no comparison and choice 
of route is to be made, but that by the valley of the Potomac, 
however extraordinary some of its features as exposed in the 
report of the board, or however disproportionate the enor- 
mous expenses which it cannot fail to oceasion, to its proba- 
ble utility, is to be forced upon us. 

The route by the Juniata, it appears, was examined, and 
although “ further investigations are necessary to the defi- 
nitive settlement of this question,’’ yet, as the board believe 
in the ** possibility”? of this route, it should be more minute- 
ly surveyed. What beyond a bare supposition of its possibility 
did the government possess previous to the surveys of the past 
summer relative to the Potomae route, and as this was sufh- 
cient to authorise the work on that route, why should it not 
be on another? 

But although the route by the Juniata has its advantages, 
there are others which are considered as preferable. 

The chief difficulty of uniting the waters of the Chesapeake 
with those of the Ohio, consists in the barriers which the 
numerous ridges of the Alleghany throw between them, 
The great object of investigation, should be some natural 
passage through these, to avoid the expense of tunnels, to 
reduce as much as possible the number of locks, which would 
not only lessen the expense, but also greatly facilitate the 
navigation, and to command the various streams required to 
feed the canal. Now the Susquehanna, by its western branch, 
breaks through the whole of these ridges, and rises in the 
‘‘ western country.”” And by authentic accounts, it is re- 
presented as a gentle and wide stream for nearly the whole 
of its extent above Harrisburg. The distance between its 
head waters, and those of Toby’s creek, which falls into the 
Alleghany, is about fourteen miles. Here then is a passage 
formed by nature, overcoming, without the aid of art, the 
impediments created by the Alleghany, penetrating to the 


* See a “ Message from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a Report of the examination which has been made by the board of en- 
gineers, with a view to internal improyement, &c.” Washington, 1825, 
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west of all its ridges, and joining its waters to within fourteen 
miles of those which fall into the Ohio. This distance might 
be considered as the summit level of a canal passing this 
route. What would be the difficulties of this summit we 
cannot state, but, a route offering such apparent conveniences, 
requiring no tunnelling, and comparatively with that by the 
Potomac, so few locks, certainly deserves a very critical ex- 
amination. Justice to itself should compel the government 
to make it, and we venture to submit, whether the state of 
Pennsylvania ought not to oppose appropriations from the 
general funds, for any canal across the Alleghany, until not 
only this, but any other probable route shall be thoruughly 
exainined. From Harrisburg, the connexion with the Che- 
sapeake could be completed, by continuing in the valley of 
the Susquehanna to Havre de Grace, on the line already sur- 
veyed. ‘Thence it might be conducted to Baltimore or to 
Philadelphia, by means of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal; 
thus offering to the products of the west, the advantages of 
these two markets. 

Vhe Report of the board embraces the details of several 
canals; bul, as our present object is to treat only of that by 
which it is proposed to connect the waters of the east with 
those of the west, we shall confine ourselves to such extracts 
from the Report, which will enable us to present the opi- 
nions of the board intelligibly to our readers, to which we 
shail take the liberty of adding a few remarks. 

The cana! approaches the summit level on the one side by 
the valley of the Potomac to the mouth of the Savage river; 
and by that of the Youghioghany to the mouth of Bear creek 
on the other. To these points no great difficulties are sup- 
posed to exist: or in other words, hetween these all difficul- 
ties lie. They constitute the limits of our extracts and obser- 
vations, and the parts lying between them, are distinguished 
in the Report as the * mtddle section,” and embrace the sum- 
mit level. 


«© To conduct the canal across this summit ground, we must p. 22 of the 
Report. ) Ast. Select the best passage for it through the little Back Bone, 
by icading it either from the valley of Savage river, to that of Deep 
creek, and from that of Crab-tree, to the same, or from the valley of the 
Crab-tree to that of the little Youghioghany. <d. Ascertain which of these 
passages presents the shortest route from the mouth of the Savage to that 
of Bear creek. 3d. Asce rtain, as the most essential element of the whole 
project, whether a supply of water sufficient for all the purposes of the 
canal, can be procured at this eleyation.”’ 
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After stating the various routes by which the connexion 
between the Savage and Bear creek might be formed, and 
comparing each, the board reduce themselves to a choice 


between two, one called the “ Youghioghany route,’ the 
other the “ Deep creek route.”’ 


“The first pursues its course from the mouth of the Savage along its 
valley, and ascends along Crab-tree creek, till it reaches two miles above 


Swan’s mill, where it encounters the eastern extremity of the tunnel of 


Crabby’s arm, three miles one thousand five hundred and thirty-eight yards 
long. Passing through this tunnel it would descend the valleys of the little 
and great Y ough’ oghany, winding along their eastern side to the mouth of 
Deep creck. From the mouth of Deep creek it would keep on the eastern 
side of the Great Youghioghany, crossing its tributaries on aqueducts, to the 
mouth of Bear creek. These tributaries are Hoys run, Steep run, Long run, 
Gap run, and Bear creek, which are not above two hundred to three hun- 
dred feet wide at their mouths, This route is supposed to be fifty miles 
one thousand one hundred and seventy-two yards long. 

“ The second ascends by the Savage, Crab-tree creek, a ravine of Crabby’s 
arm, Dewickman’s arm, North fork and Deep creek. At Dewickman’s 
arm it would pass through a tunnel one mile six hundred and eighty-three 
yards, with the greatest height of the ridge above its bed, two hundred and 
twenty-seven feet. Then descending the valley of Deep creek from the 
base mark, and keeping on the eastern shore of the Youghioghany, across 
its tributaries to Bear creek, making a total length of forty-one miles seven 
hundred and eighteen y: ards. 

“ l'o decide between these two routes, (p. 30.) which alone can enter 
in competion, we must compare their length, and the time, expense, diffi- 
culties, and trouble of their construction. 

“The length of the Deep creek route is forty-one miles seven hundred 
and eighteen yards, that of the Youghioghany route, thirty miles one thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy-two yards, the former is therefore shorter by 
nine miles than the latter. 

“ The tunnel from Dewickman’s arm on the Deep creek route, is one 
mile six hundred and eighty-three yards long, and the height of the ridge 
above its bed, two hundred and twenty-seven feet. The tunnel betwixt 
Crabby’s arm and the little Youghioghany, on the Youghioghany route, is 
three miles (ne thousand five hundred and thirty-eight yards in length, and 
the height of the ridge above its bed, four hundred and sixty-four feet. The 
former requires two miles eight hundred and fifty-five yards less tunnelling, 
and the height of the ridge above the bed of its tunnel, is two hundred and 
thirty-seven fect less, 

“The deep cut at the western extremity of the tunnel towards the little 
Youghioghany, is two miles nine hundred and thirty yardsinlength. That 
at its eastern extremity, towards Crabby’s arm, is nine hundred yards. The 
whole deep cutting on the Youghioghany route, is thus three miles seventy 
yards. 

‘© The deep cut at the western extremity of the other tunnel towards 
Deep creek, extends five miles one thousand and ninety-six yards. The 
deep cut at its eastern extremity towards Dewickman’s arm, five hundred 
and seventy-two yards. Total five miles one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-eight yards. 

‘* Phe Youghioghany route will therefore require two miles one thousand 
five hundred and ninety-eight yards less of deep cutting than the other, at 


* 
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the extremities of its tunnels. But this advantage is not to be weighed 
with the expense of two miles eight hundred and fifty-five yards more of 
tunnelling. 

«In comparing the nature of the soil on each of these routes, and the ob- 
stacles which it may present, it must be remembered that their eastern por- 
tion, from Savage river to Crabby’s arm, and their western portion, from the 
mouth of Deep creek, to that of Bear creck, are the same. In the interme- 
diate space, the ground is equally favourable and easy to work on both 
routes. 

** On the whole comparison of their lengths, of the time necessary to 
pass through the one or the other, of the obstacles which they meet, and 
the expense and probable trouble of their construction, we believe the deep 
creek route preferable to the route by the (little) Youghioghany. 

“Our next task must be to compare the supplies of water which the 
canal may receive on either of these routes, and this will lead us to a de- 
tailed investigation of the resources which are offered by the water courses 
of the country, to feed the middle section and summit level of the canal.” 


The Report divides the middle section into three parts; 
the eastern, summit level, and western; each of which it con- 
sidersin relation to its supply of water. 

First, as to the eastern part. From the end of the tunnel 
to the mouth of Crab-tree creek, in a distance of nine and a 
half miles, there is a supply of 2.26 cubic feet per second; 
and from thence to the outlet of the Savage into the Poto- 
mac, in a distance of five and a half miles, a supply of 17.75 
cubic feet per second. As the water for the service of the 
locks is to be supplied entirely from the summit level, these 
resources are merely to meet the losses occasioned in this part 
by filtration and evaporation. For as much of it as lies be- 
tween the mouth of the Crab-tree and that of the Savage, the 
quantity appears very ample, but for the nine and a half 
miles between the mouth of the Crab-tree and the eastern 
extremity of the tunnel, we are inclined to think that the 
quantity of water is somewhat deficient. 

Assuming the losses in this distance to be in proportion te 
those used in the Report for the summit level,—and they will 
not be less—there will be required to compensate them, a 
supply of 324.400 cubit yards per month. But for the nine 
and a half miles in question, the water at command is only 
2.26 cubic feet per second; or, (using 2.25 for even calcula- 
tion,) 216.000 cubic yards per month, making a deficiency of 
108.400 cubic yards per month. Now this deficiency can be 
supplied only by constructing large reservoirs, or from the 
surplus water of the summit level. The latter, in the opinion 
ofthe Report, will prove ample for these deficiencies. But 
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we will see, by and by, how this opinion will bear the test 
of calculation. ) 


In describing the western part of the middle section, it is 
said, 


“ This portion of the canal begins in Deep creek, five miles below the 
base mark, and ends at the mouth of Bear creek. The length is fourteen 
and three quarter miles, and like the eastern part, it will receive from the 
summit level, the waters required for its lockage.” P. 32. 


After noticing several small streams, the Report remarks 
that 


“ Deep creek is the only stream of importance whose waters may supply 
the losses of this branch from filtrations and evaporation. For this purpose, 
a reservoir would have to be formed by erecting a dam across the creek, 


five miles below the base mark, one hundred and thirty-six yards long, and 
twenty-three and a half feethigh.” 0. 


From this reservoir the Report estimates a minimum 
monthly supply of 492.034 cubic yards. It then proceeds 
to estimate the losses of this part of the canal. Referin 
to that of Narbonne in France, which, after a lapse of twelve 
years, still lost the value of its prism in eighteen days, and 
reasoning upon the more advantageous ground through which 
this part will pass, and the consequences of a careful construc- 
tion, the Report assumes as a safe rule, the loss of the cube of 
its prism in one month, asa maximum. Now we are dis- 
posed to question this rule, and we deny that facts connected 
with the history of any canal will justify so small a rate of 
loss, while it is yet new, and few become reduced to that, 
after many years operation. But granting all that is required, 
it appears by the Report itself, that the minimum supply is 
492.034 cubie yards of water, and the maximum loss 519.200. 
It should also be recollected that no allowance is here made 
for the losses of the reservoir itself, which are always found 
to be great. Now when we take into consideration, how 
frequently the most experienced on these subjects have been 
deceived, and that there is scareely an instance in which the 
quantity of water anticipated has not fallen far short of the 
caleulations, we feel ourselves justified in asserting that rule 
as unsafe which does not exhibit the minimum supply of 
water, at least equal the maximum of demand. Applying this 
rule to the present case, will there not be a great deficiency, 


and ought a canal to be constructed upon evidence of so limit- 
ed a supply? ; 
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The next part treated of is the summit level. This, by the 
Deep creek route, is eleven miles one thousand one hundred 
and fifty-eight yards long, and by the Youghioghany route, 
twenty miles one thousand five hundred and eighty yards. 
A choice is to be made between these two; to effect which 
the Report (p. 25.) proceeds to examine, 


“First, what means exist to find these summit levels; second, what eack 
of these requires to supply all its wants and losses; third, what are the re- 
spective advantages of one and the other, and which is the most advan- 
tageous with respect to that question? 

The Great and Little Youghioghanies and their upper tributaries, are the 
only streams of any importance, which can feed either of these summit 
levels. Their levels, with respect to the base mark, are as follow: 


Level of the Great Youghiogany, at the mouth of ft. 

Deep creek below the base mark of Deep creck, - - 250. 
Do. at the head of Swallow falls. do. - 140.81 
Do. one mile above the mouth of Indian run, do. - 70.50 
Do. two miles do. do. - 64, 
Do. at the mouth of Little Youghioghany, do. - 53. 
Do. mouth of Snow creek two miles above the 

bridge, do. - 56.69 
Do. Charles Glade’s run, do. - 28.72 
Do. mouth of Cherry creek, do. - 26.18 
Do. Little Youghioghany, where crossed by the 

state road, do. - 44.00 


These levels being all below the base mark, prove that whichever summit 
level we adopt, we must elevate the waters of the two Youghioghanies by 
throwing great dams across them. The two routes are supposed upon 2 
level.” 


The Report then proceeds to enumerate the various reser- 
voirs to be formed for the supply of these routes as fol- 
low: p. 56. 


No. I. “ Might be formed in the main branch of the Great Youghioghany, 
by throwing a dam across it, above the mouth of Cherry-tree creek. It 
should be forty feet high to raise the water six feet above the summit 
level, and allow to the feeder a descent of six inches per mile—height of 
its dam forty feet, and length ofits feeder to the dam in Deep creck, 
sixteen miles. 

Area of the reservoir exposed to evaporation, 2,894,333 sq. yds. 
Its prism, or capacity of water, above the base mark, 5,523,370 cubic yds. 

No. I]. Might be formed in Cherry creek by throwing a dam across it 
above its mouth. For this and all the following reservoirs, we shall allow 
the same data, six feet above the base mark, and six inches descent per 
mile for their feeders, 

Height of the dam, - - - AO ft. 


Length of the feeder, - - : 16 miles. 
Area, - - - . - 1,752,000 sq. yds. 


Prism, - : - - 3,170,148 cub. yds 
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No. IIT. Might be formed in the Youghioghany, between Cherry and Snowy 
creek, by throwing a dam across it above the mouth of Snowy creck. 


Hei; ht, - - - - 50 ft. 
Length of feeder, - - - 14 miles. 
Area, - - - - - 1,475,444 sq. yds. 
Prism, - - % 796, 518 cub. yds. 


No. [V. Receiving Land creek and Snowy creek, might be formed by 
throwing a dam across the latter above its mouth. 


Height of the dam, - - - 50 ft. 
Length of its — - . - 14 miles. 
Area, - - - - 3,444,444 sq. yds. 
Prism, - . 6, 536,666 cub. yds. 


No. V. Might be formed i in the great Youghioghany by throwing a dam 
across it above the mouth of Little Lien nd 


Height of the dam, - . 67 ft. 
Length of the sgn, - - : 103 miles. 
Area, - - - - 2,833,332 sq. yds. 
Prism, - - 5, 555,555 cub. yds. 


No. VI. Might be formed in the Little You ghioghany by throwing a dam 
across its mouth. 


Height of the dam, - - 67 ft. 


Length of the nen - - - 11 miles. 
Area, : - - - 53,375 sq. yds. 
Prism, - - 106,750 pe yds. 


No. VII. Might be formed i in Drinker’s lick, by throwing a dam across it 
above its mouth. 


Height of the dam, - - - 75 ft. 
Length of the meter, - - - 9 miles. 
Area, . - . - 1,055,555 sq. yds. 
Prism, - : - I, 851, 851 cub. yds. 


No. VIII. Might be formed i in the Great Youghioghany, between the mouth 
of the Little Youghioghany and the ledge, by throwing a dam across the 
ledge. 

Height of the dam, . - 


- 942 ft. 
Length of the acne - 


- 64 miles. 


' ’ ' ' 





Area, « . - 2,770,666 sq. yds. 
Prism, - - - - 5,305,555 cub. yds. 
Areas of all the reservoirs, - . - 16,279,149 sq. yds. 
Prisms of do. - : - 30,844,413 cub. yds. 


P. 37. 


We should consider the detail of these reservoirs, as con- 
clusive, upon the unfortunate choice of the route: such im- 
mense and costly dams, such vast areas exposed to the effects 
of filtration and evaporation, such a length of feeders, and so 
small a quantity of water at command in the reservoirs. One 
of them appears to us particularly faulty, viz. No. VI. which, 
with an enormous dam of sixty-seven feet in perpendicular 
height, retains only 106.750 cubic yards of available water, 
which has to pass through a feeder of eleven miles. 

MARCH, 1825,—-No, 275 30 
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The losses in the reservoirs by filtration and evaporation, 
are to be compensated by raising the dams. 


“Dispensing with the two last reservoirs, the dams of which are the highest 
and most expensive, the five remaining reservoirs above the mouth of the 
Little Youghioghany will embrace an area of 12,452,928 square yards, and 
will supply the summit level with 23,689,007 cubic yards of water. P. 37. 


We must bear in mind, that this quantity of water, for the 
use of the summit level, can be taken only from the upper 
parts of the reservoirs when full; for when the water in these 
is about six feet below the height of their dams, it is too low 
for the use of the canal, and to raise it to the desired point, 
the immense basins which the dams create have first to be 
filled. The total quantity of water which these basins might 
hold, is estimated in the report at 100,000,000 cubic yards. 


** As to the time necessary to fill them, from observations taken with care, 
from 1817 to 1824 inclusively, by Mr. Lewis Brantz, in the vicinity of Bal- 
timore, we have the following results: In the course of eight years from 
1817 to 1824, there fell on a mean average yearly, 39 89-100 inches. In 1822, 
there fell the smallest quantity, the summer was dry, vegetation deficient, 
the crops of grain were short. The quantity of rain which fell that year, was 
29,20 inches. The greatest quantity which fell was in 1817. It amounted 
to 48.55 inches. Applying these data to the country round the summit 
level, and using only the results of 1822, the rain which fell in the three 
first and three last months of this year, amounted to 16.70 inches, whilst 
that which fell in the same months, in 1817, amountedto 18.40. These 
16.70 inches are equivalent to 0,465 cubic yards. Thus, during the three 
first and last months of each year, there will fall at least 0,46 cubic yards of 
rain on each square yard of the heads of the Youghioghany, and an area of 
217,391,304 square yards would be required to collect water to fill the 
100,000,000 cubic yards of the reservoirs. This area amounts to 70 18-000 
square miles, and the area of the valleys of the two Youghioghanies above 
their junction, and the surface of the reservoirs, amounts to much more. 
Besides, the heads of Cheat river could, perhaps, be brought to feed the 
reservoirs. These reservoirs once filled, the mean of water which lies low- 
er than the heads of the feeders, will never alter, and the upper part which 
feeds the surnmit level will alone require to be renewed every year.” P. 38. 


The filling of these reservoirs is the “ key-stone of the 
arch,’’ without which the whole must fall to the ground. 
Nor is the difficulty of filling them lessened by the conside- 
rations that they will have to be filled not merely to the 
height of the dams at present contemplated, but as much 
higher as will be necessary to contain sufficient water to com- 
pensate for their losses by filtration and evaporation, and 
that these laws of Nature will act during the six months re- 
quired to fill them, continually to retard the work. 

The surface, from which the water is to be collected, should 
exceed yastly the seventy square miles above stated. The 
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Report reasons as if the whole of the rain, falling within a 
given space, would flow into these reservoirs, and no part of 
it filtrate into the soil upon which it may fall; but this we 
know cannot be the case; the usual quantities absorbed and 
evaporated will again follow the same laws, and the remainder 
only feed the reservoirs. 

Here, then, arises an important question. Is the surface 
which may yield its waters to these reservoirs, so extensive 
that, under all the circumstances stated, this remainder will 
be sufficient to fill them? It may be considered doubtful 
from the Report; but it should not remain so. Every pre- 
liminary examination should be made to establish the fact, 
whether this remainder is, or is not, sufficient; for upon 
this question rests the practicability of the canal. Unlike 
all other canals, it cannot be used with the reservoirs par- 
tially filled; they must be full to the brim, as the sup- 
plies have to be drawn from within a few feet of their sur- 
faces 

The Report, p. 39, then pursues its comparison between the 
two summit levels as follows: 


‘¢ They will both require the same expense of water for lockage. We 
know that two locks full is the maximum of expense for raising or lower- 
ing a boat: and eight minutes are required for its passage through a lock of 
thirty yards in length, 5 1-3 yards in breadth, and 2 2-3 yards of lift. Such 
a lock will contain 426.64 cubic feet, without deducting from it the 
draught of water of the boat, and its passage (at the maximum) will thus 
consume 853.32, or 854 cubic yards. Now if the canal is navigated nine 
months, or 270 days a year, at ten hours a day, and that the locks of the 
summit level be kept in constant operation all that time, there might pass, 
allowing eight minutes for each boat, 20,250 boats, at an expense of water 
equal to 17,293,500 cubic yards, for nine months, or 1,921,500 cubic yards 
a month. This maximum of water for the expense of lockage, is 658,980 
cubic yards less than the minimum which the reservoirs will receive during 
that time. 

‘¢ The expense of water for lockage being 17,293,500 cubic yards, and the 
reservoirs containing 23,689,007 cubic yards, there will remain in re- 
serve, to supply the losses of the summit level from filtration and evapora- 
tion, 6,395,507 cubic yards. 

“ The summit level of Deep creek, extending eleven miles and three- 
quarters in length, will require 413,600 cubic yards to fill it; and supposing 
that it loses by filtration and evaporation the value of its prism every month, 
or nine times in the (working) year, it will expend 3,722,400 cubic yards, 
The profile of its feeder having a supposed area of ten square yards, and a 
length of ten and a half miles, it will consume, at the same rate, 1,663,200 
cubic yards. Total consumption for nine months, 5,385,600 cubic yards. 
Retrenching this quantity from the surplus mass of the reservoirs, there 
will still remain 1,009,907 cubic yards, which, after supplying all the waste 
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of lockage, and the losses of the summit level, will serve as an additional 
supply to repair those of the eastern and western branches of the middle 
section. 

“ The Youghioghany summit level, extending twenty-one miles in Jength, 
will lose from filtration and evaporation, on the same principle, 739,200 
cubic yards a month, the value of its prism, and 6,652,800 cubic yards in 
nine months. It would thus absorb the whole surplus mass of the reser- 
voirs, after the waste of lockage, and require a much greater expenditure 
of water than the Deep creek summit level. 

“ 'Shus the important advantage of a greater supply of water, by a length 
shorter by nine miles, of a tunnel shorter by two and a-half miles, render the 
Deep creek route superior. to the other; though the fina! surveys only can 
settle that point, yet, at this stage of our operations, we would recominend 
that route in prefe rence. However, the analysis, which we have just con- 
cluded, is a convincing proof that a canal, by either of these routes, over the 
chain of the Alleghanies between the mouths of Savage river and Bear 
creek, is perfectly practicable. The total distance from the mouth of Savage 
river to that of Bear creek will be forty-one miles at least, the rise from the 
mouth of Savage river to the base mark, 1432 feet, and the fall from the 
base mark to the mouth of Bear creek, 956 35-100 feet, total of lockage, 
2,388 35-100.” 


The total lockage from tide water on the Potomac to Pitts- 
burgh, is8887 feet. There is a remark in the foregoing ex- 
tract which it may be proper to notice. We allude to the 
assertion: ‘¢ This maximum of water for the expeuse of lock- 
age is 658,980 cubic yards less than the minimum which the 
reservoirs will receive during that time.”’? The true principle 
of comparison is not what the reservoirs will receive, but 
what they will deliver after a passage through their several 
feeders into the canal for its use, as this only is the profitable 
water. 

But theré appears to us, in the same extract, more import- 
ant errors, upon which we shall take the liberty to make a 
few observations. 

One is, that the Report assumes for the feeder no greater 
ratio of loss than for the canal. Now this is contrary to ex- 
perience. Every fact which has been collected on these 
questions, goes to prove that the loss in feeders very much . 
exceeds the lossin canals. 

Another mistake is, that while it uses the water of five re- 
servoirs, it allows for losses for the feeder of only one. Now 
it certainly appears to us no more than correct, that as in 
using the water of these reservoirs it has to pass through the 
various feeders, the losses in these feeders should be taken 
into the account, and particularly, as they will certainly have 
their influence upon the supply. 
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Adopting these two corrections, and applying to the feed- 
ers a loss in proportion, greater, as found by experience, 
than that of the canal, we prove a very great deficiency of 
water. 

Considering this question, however, on the very data of 
the Report. and allowing no greater losses in the feeders 
than are allowed by the Report, but applying these losses, as 
we conceive they must be, to the total development of the 
feeders of all the reservoirs used, we still make a defici- 
ency. 

The Report calculates a loss on a feeder of ten and a half 
miles only, while it uses the water of five reservoirs, the 
feeders of which form together a length of eighty-one and a- 
half miles. Now applying to this distance the rate of loss 
allowed by the Report for the ten and a-half miles, the whole 
luss will be 12,909,600 cubic yards, which added to the 
21,015,900 of eubie yards required for the summit level and 
the locks, makes a total of 33,925,500 cubic yards. But as 
the whole quantity of water is 23,689,007, it leaves a defici- 
ency of 10,236,493 cubic yards. 

Let us suppose, however, that the whole of these enormous 
dams are constructed, and that they all furnish their supplies 
to the summit level, the aggregate quantity of water thus at 
command will be 30,844,413 cubic yards. But the addition 
of these two reservoirs will increase the development of the 
feeders to ninety-seven miles, the loss in which length, by 
the data of the Report, will be 15,364,800 cubic yards. Add 
now to this, the quantity required for use, and compare the 
result with that which the whole seven reservoirs may fur- 
nish, and there will still be a deficiency of 8,209,394 cubic 
yards. 

Objections of great weight could also be raised to this 
route, from the number of locks which will have to be col- 
lected in so small an extent. But, as to our understanding, 
we have shown how limited are all the anticipated supplies 
of water, we consider objections to any other point as unne- 
cessary. 

Feeling, as we do, the highest respect for the gentlemen 
whose names are attached to this Report, it was with no 
slight regret that we found our judgment not in union with 
their conclusions; and the remarks which we have hazarded 
on the subject, are not published with a view to place them 
in the wrong, or to show any fancied superiority in our- 
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selves. The Report is public property, and the subject of it 
immediately interesting to the whole community. There is 
a right, therefore, in all to examine it, and a duty in any one 
who may think he discovers any, to state its defects. And 
if those which appear to us as such really exist, there is, in 
the first place, a deficiency of water in the eastern part of 
the middle section. Jn the second place, a deficiency in the 
western part. Jn the third place, much doubt whether the 
reservoirs for the summit level will ever be filled; and, in the 
Jourth place, an evident deficiency of water, even if they 
should be. With these impressions, although we cannot deny 
to the Report the correctness of its assertion, that a canal by 
this route is “ practicable,” yet we must add, that, in our 
opinion, its advantages are extremely doubtful. 
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Perrarcnu, Casa, Bembo, and other distinguished poets, 
often bestowed the labour of months upon one sonnet; and, 
in latter years, Lazzarini and Ghedino were not less indus- 
trious. It is said of Bembo, that he had a desk with forty 
divisions, through which his sonnets passed in succession 
before they were published; and at each transition they re- 


ceived some correction. 


The Edinburg Review quotes the remark of the great 
founder of physical philosophy—Bacon—that to make expe- 
riments, however numerous, or however pretty, is merely to 
grope in the dark, and can scarcely ever lead to valuable or 
certain conclusions,—and apply it to Dr. Priestley, the 

reater part of whose experiments they represent as being ex- 
actly of this description. They add, moreover, “that there 
is about as much philosophy in them, as in sweeping the sky 


for comets.”’ 


An eloquent writer, of no distant day, who dwells with ad- 
miration upon the lofty qualifications of a great minister, 
employs a language which might be applied to our own 
Hamilton.— We will not expatiate on those stupendous 
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talents, of which even the most: ordinary exercise was 2 
source of wonder and delight; which resembled, in the mighti- 
ness of their force, the elementary powers of nature, and, in 
the truth and precision of their movements, the most exqui- 
site processes of art. Nor will we dwell with fond recollec- 
tion upon the milder lustre of those private virtues by which 
all that was admirable and awful in the constitution of his 
mind was softened and subdued; upon his careless magnani- 
mity; his unsuspicious innocence, and singleness of thought; 
his facility of intercourse; his oblivion of self; his warmth and 
constancy of friendship; his slowness to perceive offence; and 
his absolute incapability of harbouring durable resentment:—a 
character, disappointing by its blamelessness that envy which 
it provoked by its grandeur; and exhibiting, in contradiction 
to the standing maxims of speculative morality, an instance 
in which power, early acquired and long enjoyed, instead of 
hardening and corrupting the heart, appeared rather to have 
fenced and guarded it against the rubs and injuries of common 
life, and to have preserved it, as it came from the hand of 
nature, in its original tenderness and purity.”’ 


THE BRITISH CODE OF DUEL. 


The British Code of Duel: a Reference to the Laws of 
Honour, and the Character of Gentlemen. London. 1824. 
The Young Man of Honour’s Vade-Mecum, being a 
Salutary Treatise on Duelling. London. [From the 
London Magazine. } 


As a great yearly sum of absurdity is ascribable to the 
uncertainty in which certain points of honour are involved, 
we looked with some curiosity into this little treatise, which 
professes to instruct the fighting world on these important 
subjects. The table of contents promised well, as we found 
in it several pithy queries, the satisfactory solution of which 
would prove an unspeakable advantage to society, and save 
many of those painful displays of spirit which grievously 
trouble the parties concerned, and exceedingly amuse the 
indifferent world. For instance, we perceived the great 
question, ‘* What is honour?” standing conspicuously on 
the list of contents, and also saw with infinite satisfaction 
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that it was canvassed in one page, while its laws have not 
even that space allotted to them; here, then, we thought, the 
main point is to be found in a nut shell, this is the very 
kernel of the argument; and, accordingly, we turned with an 
eager hand to the leaf which promised to Jay honour, in its 
common acceptation. open to our view, and to discover the 
marks, signs, and tokens, by which it may be known. We 
eannot, however, say that the following perspicuous defini- 
tion has much enlightened us on this head: “ It may be safely 
agreed, with all, that honour isa principle generated by vir- 
tue, as demonstrated in useful and agreeable services to a com- 
munity; and from the appreciation of which arose those ex- 
terior distinctions to which it gives name, for the purpose of 
their preservation to posterity.”’ If this rigmarole gives no 
sort of idea of what honour is, it makes amends for the de- 
ficiency by conveying a very just notion of what nonsense is, 
and we should recommend the author to refer to it under 
that head, were it not, that ona closer examination, we find 
the whole book stuffed with the same description of jargon. 
It is certainly, however, highly desirable that men should be 
brought acquainted with the nature of that inestimable trea- 
sure which causes so many big words and hard blows in the 
world. We hear every day that honour is wounded, that 
honour is lost, and that honour is gained; and yet no two 
men can agree as to the precise nature of that thing which 
they thus confidently pronounce wounded, lost, or gained: it 
seems, indeed, by the common consent of mankind, consi- 
dered as a mystery, like the spleen, in our animal economy, 
only good to make us quarrelsome. Every one prides him- 
self on having got an honour to take care of, and complains 
loudly when it is hurt, but how he came by it, and what it is 
like, the owner can seldom tell; and, indeed, he generally 
neither thinks nor talks about it until it is lost, when from 
his ignorance concerning all that relates to this jewel, he can 
take no measures to recover it. When a man loses his pointer 
dog, he advertises that it has a brown spot here, and a liver 
mark there, and that it answers to the name of Ponto; but 
ask a man suffering under the loss of his honour what it was 
like, and not one particular can he give you touching the 
thing he bewails, or he defines it by negatives: it was very 
unlike a kick, or did not relish the lie, or it could not abide 
the lash of a horse-whip; but as for any positive character of 
it he can give none. In all quarrels, the ground of complaint 
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is the injury which honour has received; let us then have a 
fair view of the sufferer, and before we proceed to consider 
the wound let us see the patient. In nine cases out of ten, 
however, this word of all work is merely used to express 
some vague feeling of injury in the party which he does not 
himself very well understand, or know how to explain in 
more meaning language; just as nerves are made answerable 
for all the odd. aches and pains of valetudinarians, which can- 
not be laid to the account of lumbago, rheumatism, gout, &e. 
To paraphrase a very vulgar distich: 


The man has a wound, and he does not know where, 
He looks to his honour and finds it is there. 


Affairs of honour, like causes in Chancery, are not all 
white or black; there are many brown: in cases where a gross 
insult has heen offered, the phrase *‘ injured honour’? may be 
used in an intelligible sense; but the greater number of dis- 
putes which occur are of a purely fanciful nature, and were 
any rational test applied to the alleged grounds of these quar- 
rels, much unnecessary discussion, and many late duels, which 
end, at last, in very innocent smoke and the ridicule of the 
world, might be spared. “ What are we angry about?”’ is 
the question which a rioter asks in one of Foote’s Farces, and 
it is a query, which few men who wage notes with each 
other, or take the morning air at Chalk Farm, are prepared 
to answer. 

As gentlemen only can call each other to account, it is a 
matter of some moment to ascertain the sort of person qualifi- 
ed to shoot, or be shot at by his peers—what estate, or what 
qualities, confer on men the privilege of homicide? The Code 
of Duel professes to inform us on this point, and gives a 
page to the question, ‘‘ Who is a gentleman?” which it re- 
solves as happily as that touching the nature of honour: “ One 
honourable in himself, in course, possessed of all the generous 
virtues and graces so implied, with full means for their exer- 
cise, without occasion to descend to offices incompatible with 
the generosity of his character; or of parentage, from whom 
those excellencies have descended to him, to be preserved.” 
Can any one tell what all this means, or what species of mon- 
ster is here described? But definitions of both honour and gen- 
tleman might puzzle a better head than that of the author of 
this treatise, we will therefore try him on another ground— 
Parliamentary quarrels. 4 
MARCH, 1825.—no. 275, 31 
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Among our many beautiful fictions, there is none more 
worthy of admiration than that which has obtained touching 
public and personal character. Every man embarked in poli- 
tics has three characters—a private character, which is always 
excellent in proportion to its privacy, and most perfect when 
the world knows nothing about it; for by private virtues, 
people often mean virtues which never appear: he has a pub- 
lic character bestowed on him by those of his own side of the 
question; and another public character attributed to him by 
men of the opposite party. The opponents of a public man 
are, indeed, wont to dress up his character as boys dress up 
their Guy Fauxes; they fashion a thing of straw merely for 
the sake of calling it foul names, bawling about it, and making 
a parade of their own patriotic sentiments; occasionally, the 
original, touched probably by some traits of likeness to him- 
self in this abused effigy, takes fire at seeing the indignities 
heaped on his own image, and, identifying himself with his 
abused public character, calls the aggressor to account; then 
the beautiful fietion to which we have alluded furnishes a 
party: distinction, and preserves the integrity of men’s skins. 

«°Tis true, I called my honourable friend’s public charac- 
iin} sychophant, liar, spoiler, unprincipled peculator, and so 
forth; but nothing was more distant from my purpose than 
to cast any reflection on him personally; there is no man in 
the world for whom I entertain a higher respect than for my 
honourable friend, for so I am proud to call him.’? This 
sort of apology, founded on the distinction we have noted, 
is certainly rather like the excuse of the pampered hog in 
Gay’s Fable, which, being upbraided by the gardener for de- 
stroying his darling tulips, satisfactorily explains by say~ 
ing— 

Explain, Sir, why your anger burns? 


See here untouch’d your tulips strown, 
For I devour’d the roots alone. 


The political adversary, like the hog, only makes free with 
a part of the public man’s character, but that part is the 
root. But this ameénde, such as it is, seldom fails to propi- 
tiate the party concerned. Generally speaking, the rule is, 
that a mars public character is like his coat on a elothes- 
horse, which any one may beat, without ill will to the owner, 
as tender parents beat a child merely for its good; but when he 
slips himself into it, dusting the coat becomes personal—it 
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is caning the man. In such a ease, if a smart stroke or two 
of the ratan may have fallen on the back of the party, the 
excuse of the servant in parliamentary phrase would be, * Sir, 
1 meant nothing disrespectful to your shoulders, what I did 
was done out of regard for your apparel, and I hope you will 
not think of identifying yourself with your coat.’” The 
great utility of these distinctions having been perceived by 
the world in general, they have been made to avail by Lord 
Peter’s logic, even where there is no public character to serve 
as a scape-goat; and after the most injurious language has been 
applied to an individual, peace may be made by the assurance 
that nothing personal was meant. Disavow personality, and 
you may kick some men from London to York. In a book 
professing to instruct the world on affairs of honour, we cer- 
tainly. expected to find these refinements canvassed with 
some nicety, and to see the nature of personal affronts clearly 
defined, so that the fighting public might know the exact 
point at which a man should begin to be personally sensitive; 
what measure of foul words—liar, scoundrel, &c., and how 
many cuts of a whip, and of what force, amount to a person- 
ality. Respecting all these matters, however, The British 
Code of Duel leaves the reader in the dark, and even on the 
subject of Parliamentary quarrels, it contents itself with in- 
forming us that great men in the House of Commons, use 
very bad words, ** Buz, buz, we know it.”’ 

With regard to “ Posting, Horse-whipping, and Pulling 
the Nose,’’ the author assures us that these courses are seldom 
resorted to by honourable men; because the individual who 
executes such delicate offices usurps to himself the preroga- 
tive of the crown, as the origin of these respectable customs 
may be traced to the form used in the degradation of knights. 
Of a truth, people little dreamed that pulling a man’s nose 
was an usurpation of the royal prerogative, and that his 
majesty alone is privileged to handle such nice matters. 
Another argument is, however, urged against the two first 
measures, which will probably prove more potent than the 
preceding with an unchivalrous generation, namely, that they 
render the parties amenable to the law. 


(To be continued._) 






























Literary Intelligence. 


Tue first embellishment of this number is a portrait of the 
American Bison, from a drawing by C. A. Lesueur, engraved 
by F. Kearny. It was executed for Dr. Godman’s work on 
‘¢American Natural History,’’ which will be published, in 
Philadelphia, in the course of a few months, from the press 
of Mr. Robert Wright. 








A second embellishment in this number represents the 
Dam at THE Farr Mount Water Works, from which the 
city of Philadelphia is supplied with water. Of this import- 
ant enterprise we shall endeavour to give some account on 
a future occasion. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We very briefly announced, ina late number, the splendid 
work on “ American Natural History,’’ by Dr. J. D. Gop- 
MAN, Which is now in the press in this city. Desirous of pro- 
moting the success of this enterprise, to as great a degree as 
possible, we publish, in the present number of the Port Folio, 
a portrait of the American Bison, from the drawing made for 
this work, and we are assured that this may be regarded as a 
fair specimen of the style in which the volumes will be em- 
bellished. As it will require large funds to bring out this 
history in a manner sufficiently creditable to the arts and 
literature of the country, we shall proceed to indicate more 
minutely the claims which it will have to public confi- 
i dence. The author, one of the professors of the Phila- 

delphia Museum, has been for some time well known as a 
teacher of anatomy; and is one of the conductors of the 
Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal. His descrip- 
tions will be illustrated by a great variety of highly finished 
engravings, principally done from original drawings, made 
from the life, by Mr. C. 42. Lesueur, an artist and a natu- 
ralist whose character has long been established. Some of 
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the designs have been furnished by Mr. Rider, who, from 
many years’ practice, has acquired great skill in this branch 
of art. 

Mr. W. W. Wood has also aided in this part of the work; 
and no better proof of his skill need be cited than his plate 
of Dr. Harlan’s new genus—Clamyphorus, lately published 
in the ** New York Lyceum.” The author enjoys the ad- 
vantage of almost daily communion with several of the most 
eminent naturalists in our country, who doubtless will give 
every assistance to his undertaking. Among them may be 
named Mr. Say, M. Charles Bonaparte, Dr. Dekay, Mr. 
George Ord, Dr. Mitchell, and Dr. Harlan:—9ll of whom 
have acquired distinction, both at home and abroad, by their 
zeal and the excellence of their scientific attainments. 

Proposals have been issued for publishing, by subscription, 
a collection of pieces, in verse and prose, composed chiefly 
by Mr. Dennie and that association of wits who assisted him 
in his literary labours. As nearly all these gentlemen were 
natives of this city, the compilation is entitled The Phila- 
delphia Souvenir. It will comprize the writings of about 
thirty persons, most of whom are well known to all who pay 
any attention to our domestic literature. Some are gone to 
that bourne ‘* where the weary are at rest;’? while others 
may yet be seen, usefully and honourably employed in the 
bustling scenes of life. Critical and biographical notes will 
be interspersed, and the names of the writers will be given, 
where they may be disclosed without impropriety. If we 
are enabled to publish this work, we shall not be afraid to 
place it by the side of similar publications which are now so 
popular in London. One of our booksellers has ordered 
five hundred copies of the “ Forget me not,” having a moiety 
of that number actually engaged. While the productions of 
a foreign press are sought with avidity, may we not hope 
that the public will not be insensible to the pretensions of a 
volume which possesses such claims to American patronage 
as The Philadelphia Souvenir! The fact ought not to be 
suppressed, that whilst the labours of American writers are 
treated with the most chilling apathy, booksellers are enriched 

by printing and vending foreign works that are loaded with 
the grossest misrepresentations of our national and individual 
character. The speeches of Ames and Harper, treasures of 
political wisdom, and of the very first order in point of lite- 
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rary merit,—are mouldering in the stores, while the press 
groans under repeated editions of the vapid and frothy decla- 
mations of Counsellor Phillips. The obscenity of Lady Mor- 
gan, the prattle of Madam Campan, the contemptible catch- 
pennies which adopt the name of Byron as a lure—these are 
to be found on every table. It may be asserted that the pub- 
lishers of the Edingburgh and Quarterly Reviews have deriv- 
ed more profit from those works than has been received by all 
the editors of American magazines since the days of Dennie. 
We are not to be suspected of speaking from personal feeling, 
since we have enjoyed, through the patronage of the public, 
a prosperous and, what is really, in this country, a long 
career. We sympathise with many worthy men who have 
laboured in this vocation, with high qualifications, but with 
no reward. Let us hope for better days. The republication 
of Blackwood was abandoned, just in time to avoid a loss: 
that of Phillips’s Monthly was a sad concern; the persons who 
commenced the circulation of Campbell’s Monthly rejoiced 
when they got rid of it: even the milliners turned up their 
pretty little noses at La Belle Assemblée: and the number of 
subscribers to the Quarterly and Edinburgh diminishes with a 
rapidity which indicates the awakening of proper feelings in 
regard to their insolent diatribes. Blackwood spoke with no 
little complacency of the republication of his journal in the 
United States; but he must be very ignorant of the state of 
our morals and taste, if he thinks we can be pleased with 
such trash as is concocted in his pages. His new recruit 
will injure him in the estimation of every honourable man; 
and even the baser sort, for whose meridian his work seems 
to be intended, must be ashamed of an association with a crea- 
iure who earns his bread by defaming his native Jand. But 


Let recreant Neale his country’s fame forsake 
His pen can ne’er enlighten nor obscure.* 


ae 


Hadad, a dramatic poem, by James A. Hillhouse, is a per- 
formance of much merit; but we do not like to see the Bible 
employed for such purposes. 

Dr. Harlan’s view of the Mammiferous Animals of North 
America, will be published shortly. 


* Anon, in the Boston Gazette. 
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M. Ch. Bonaparte has in the press a new work on Ameri- 
can Ornithology. We have not seen any of his plates, but are 
informed that they are done by Lawson, in his best manner, 


from designs by Titian Peale; the letter-press corresponds 
with that of Wilson’s work. 


Mr. Schoolcraft has published a volume of Travels in the 
Central Portions of the Mississippi Valley: comprising Ob- 
servations on its Mineral Geography, Internal Resources, and 
Aboriginal Population. These Travels, as we learn from the 
work itself, were performed in the year 1821, under the 
sanction of our government. In the same manner, the pub- 
lic were left to be informed, by the individuals themselves, 
of Major Long’s exploratory labours. Mr. Jefferson deemed 
the services of Lewis and Clarke, and Pike, worthy of pub- 
lic mention; and we think the jate secretary of war should 
have followed his example. No doubt the tours of Messrs. 
Schoolcraft and Major Long were planned by themselves, and 
not by the department which engrosses the credit of the mea- 
sure. We repeat that the hardihood, enterprize, and devo- 
tion to the public service, manifested by these gentlemen, 
entitle them to official commemoration. In England such 
achievements are rewarded by pensions and promotions. 


oe ee 


Essays on Education. By the Rev. William Barrow, 
LL D., F.AS. Philadelphia. Harrison Hall, 1825. 
150 cts. [From the Monthly Review. | 


In the business of Education, systems are constructed 
partly by those who theorize in their closets on the powers 
and capacities of youth, and partly by those who have learn- 
ed from their own experience the nature of those powers, 
and the most effectual method of imparting to them their 
proper force and expansion. But, much as we may approve 
the plans of the speculatist 7 priorz, we listen with peculiar 
deference to those who have made the experiment, and have 
taken an active share in the arduous employment of teaching. 
On this account the Essays on Epucarion are entitled to 
the attention of all who consult the interests of the rising ge- 
neration, since the author long presided with credit and suc- 
cess over one of the principal academies in London, and, as 
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he himself informs us in his preface—long had it in contem- 

lation to communicate to the world his sentiments on this 
subject. After he retired from public life, he committed 
his thoughts to paper; regretting that he had not formerly 
begun to treasure up for future use, those observations which 
occurred to him in the busy scene of action, because he 
might thus have presented his readers with a more exact and 
copious detail than that which his memory is able to retrace. 
A perusal of the work, however, shows that his memory was 
sufficiently correct to furnish many important and valuable 
counsels; and it is written with correctness and precision, evi- 
dently proceeding from the pen of a scholar and a gentleman, 
and free from any admixture of that affectation and pedantry 
which almost naturally attach to those who live apart from 
the world, and are long accustomed to be regarded as the 
oracle, “* guem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquen- 
di.”? It has long been regarded as a production of singular 
merit; being more practical and less indebted to fancy than 
such books usually have been. 





COMPLIMENTS. 


Ir is a great folly to be taken with outward marks of re- 
spect, which signify nothing; for what true or real pleasure 
can one man find in another’s standing bare, or making legs* 
to him? Will the bending another man’s knees give ease to 
your’s? And will the head’s being bare cure the madness of 
your’s? And yet it is wonderful to see how this false notion 
of pleasure bewitches many, who delight themselves with 
the fancy of their nobility, and are pleased with this conceit, 
that they are descended from ancestors, who have been held 
for some successions, rich, and who have had great posses- 
sions, for this is all that makes nobility at present; yet they 
do not think themselves a whit less noble, though their im- 
mediate parents have left none of this wealth to them, or 
though they themselves have squandered it away. 

Six Tomas More’s Uropta. 


* An old expression for bowing, or making obeisance, probably from a 
custom of drawing the leg back: [or rather, from the custom of advancing 
the leg, as we should guess. Ep. P. F.] 

** Jove made his leg, and kiss’d the dame, 


Obsequious Hermes did the same.” 
Prior’s Tare—The Ladle. 















Poetry. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


GLORY. 
From the Italian of Giulio Bussi. 
What art thou exoxy? thou for whom the brave 
Rush to the doubtful field with daring breast, 


Bartering their lives for laurels and a grave, 
And iF they win thee, dying fancy,—blest! 


What art thou?—say!—by equal ills opprest, 
Who wishes, and who wins thee, loses peace: 
Sought with much care—if won—with loss of rest, 
If lost—the source of griefs that never cease: 


What art thou exory, but a fraud on thought— 
The scourge of haman pride:—through blood and tears 
Still followed though unfound:—the living nought 
Enjoy thee, since to exyy’s tongue and ears 
Though art a whetstone: for the dead, though fraught 
Thy trump with praise, ’tis Music no one hears! 


April, 1819. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONNET FROM CAMOENS. 
Con razon os vays aguas fatigando. 


Flow on silver stream to the ocean! 
Through thy margin of oziers and willows, 
Thou fleest with eager and tremulous motion 
To court the embrace of its billows, 
Till thou sinkest at length on their bosoms to bliss 
And they welcome their wanderer home with a kiss! 


Thou, however thy current meanders, 

Through mazes toward pleasure art winding, 
But alas! for my sad heart that wanders, 

Still seeking and yet never finding, 
Vain hopes and lost joys, for a moment possest, 
And all that onee soothed, and now rob it of rest! 


March, 1820. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONNET, . 
From the Italian of G. Gioseffo Orsi. 


Hourly, the wretch condemned, a gailey slave; 
Chains on his feet—the hard oar in his hand, 

While his winged prison tosses on the wave, 
Sighs, byt in vain, for liberty and land; 
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Poetry. 


And yet if freed, unable to withstand 
Inveterate habit, for his oar again 

He longs while wandering listless on the strand, 
And sells himself to his accustomed chain. 


Cryruta! that wretch am I; though thy deceit 
My heart and vows asunder often clave, 

Unto thy chains I offer still my feet, 
Returning, like that abject foolish knave, 

Nay, worse than him, for no reward I meet, 
He sold his liberty, and mine I gave. 


August, 1821. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PETRARCH. 


Sonnet 81. 


Great Czsar, when the Egyptian traitor brought 
The bloody gift of Pompey’s honoured head, 

Wept outward from the eyes, as it is said, 
Hiding his inward joyfulness of thought: 


And Hannibal, when adverse fortune wrought 
The ruin of the band his brother led, 

Smiled bitterly, though every hope had fled, 
Marking the grief with which his heart was fraught 


And thus the soul, to veil it’s real feeling, 
Feigns grief in joy, and joy in grief agen, 

By falsehood oftentimes the truth revealing, 
And hence it is that I], like other men, 

In careless smiles a ceaseless care concealing 

Dissemble woes beyond all power of healing’ 


April, 1820. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Arrn,—Life let us cherish. 


Lady! when that strain I hear, 

Its notes break sadly on my ear, 
While mournful visions, hover near, 
Of days that now are gone! 

For tho’ the song is ight as alr, 

To me it sounds like dark despair; 
For ev’ry swell is like the knell 

Of joys forever flown! 

Cease not then to touch the string, 
But lady! cease that strain to sing, 
For mournful visions still they bring, 
Of joys that now are gone! 











Poetry. 


Could their softly flowing rhyme 
Delight the ear of death or time, 
Or waft me to my native clime, 
Ithen might court their power. 
But, ah! how vain the sweetest lays, 
To wake again departed days! 

Or wake the glance that kindled once 
O’er beauty’s wither’d flow’r. 
Cease not then to touch the string, 
But lady cease those notes to sing, 
And let some other measure ring 
To charm the passing hour. 


Music still my heart can please; 

It’s soothing pow’r can never cease: 

Oh! touch some air that whispers peace 
And sings of calm repose— 

For morve such strains the ear beguile, 
When breath’d from beauty’s angel smile, 
Her radiant eye and thrilling sigh 

That mark each plaintive close— 

All are spells whose gentle sway 

Give soul to music’s magic lay, 

Our captive heart to charm away 

And banish all our woes. 


—— 


THE GIPSEY’S PROPHECY. 


Ladye, throw back thy raven hair, 

Lay thy white brow in the moonlight bare, 
I will look on the stars and look on thee 
And read the page of thy destiny. 


Little thanks shail I have for my tale, 

Even in youth thy cheek will be pale; 

By thy side is a red rose tree,—— 

One bud droops wither’d,—so thou wilt be! 


Round thy neck is a ruby chain, 

One of the rubies is broken in twain; 
Throw on the ground each shattered part, 
Broken and lost, they will be like thy heart. 


Mark yon star,—it shone at thy birth; 
Look again,—it has fallen to earth! 

Its glory has pass’d like a thought away,— 
So soon, or yet sooner wilt thou decay. 


Over yon fountain’s silver fall, 

Is a moonlight rainbow’s coronal; 

It’s hues of light wiil melt in tears,— 
Well may they image thy future years. 


I may not read in thy hazel eyes, 
For the long dark Jash that over them lies: 
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252 Poetry. 


So in my art I can but see 
One shadow of night in thy destiny. 


I can give thee but dark revealings 
Of passionate hopes, and wasted Feelings, 
Of love that past like the lava wave, 
Of a broken heart and an early grave. 





{Some of the rustic pursuits and pleasures, at the close of the year, are beau 
tifully described in Bamfyide’s Sonnet on Christmas.] 


Wirz footstep slow, in furry pall yclad, 
With brows enwreath’d with holly never sere, 
Old Christmas comes, to close the wained year; 
And aye, the shepherd’s heart to make right glad; 
Who, when his teeming flocks are homeward had, 
To blazing hearth repairs, and nut-brown beer, 
And views, well pleased, the ruddy prattlers dear, 
Hug the gray mongrel; meanwhile maid and lad 
Squadble for roasted crabs. Thee, Sire, we hail, 
Whether thine aged limbs thou dost enshroud, 
In vest of snowy white, and hoary veil, 
Or wrap’st thy visage in a sable cloud; 
Thee we proclaim with mirth and cheer, nor fail 
To greet thee well with many a carol loud. 


[In contrast with the foregoing sonnet, we may present a passage from 
Bloomfield, in which the poet hails the approach of the delightful sea- 
son which awakens all nature, and diffuses warmth, life, and hap- 


piness. } 
Another Spring! my heart exulting cries; 
Another Year! with promis’d blessing’s rise! 
Erernat Power! from whom those blessings flow, 
Teach me still more to wonder, more to know: 
Seed-time and harvest let me see again; 
Wander the leaf-strewn wood, the frozen plain: 
Let the first flower, corn-waving field, plain, tree, 
Here round my home, still lift my soul to THz, 
And let me ever, mid’st thy bounties raise, 
A humble note of thankfulness and praise. 


[The wild versification of the following passage, in the Bride of Abydos, is 
admirably fitted to the mournful subject. ] 


By Helle’s stream there is a voice of wail! 
And woman’s eye is wet—man’s cheek is pale : 











Poetry. 


Zuleika! last of Giaffar’s race, 
Thy destin’d lord is come too late— 
He sces not, ne’er shall see thy face! 
Can he not hear? 
The loud wul-wulleh warn his distant ear? 
Thy handmaids weeping at the gate, 
The Koran-chaunters of the hymn of fate— 
The silent slaves with folded arms that wait, 
Sighs in the hall—and shrieks upon the gale, 
Tell him thy tale! 
Thou didst not view thy Selim fall! 
That fearful moment when he left the cave 
My heart grew chill— 
He was thy hope—thy joy—thy love—thine all! 
And that last thought on him thou could’st not save, 
Suffie’d to kill— 
Burst forth in one wild cry, and all was still— 
Peace to thy broken heart—and virgin grave! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUPID’S MISTAKE. 


Mischievous Cupid aim’d a dart, 
At a laughing maiden’s heart; 
Well aim’d he drew, 
The arrow flew; 
But from its aim flew far apart. 


With humbled pride, the little god, 
Declar’d the thing was very odd: 
With rage of heart, 
Dart followed dart: 
He might as well have shot at clod. 


Thou heedless little god of love, 
That maiden’s heart thou can’st not move: 
Were you not blind, 
You soon might find 
That maid is with herse/f in love. 
Sydney. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE WREATH OF LOVE. 


She twin’d of fragrant flowers a wreath, 
And smiling said to me, 

On these sweet flowers, my love I breathe, 

And give them, love, to thee, 
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Poetry. 


The chaste mimosa’s tendrils twine 
The rose of blushing hue, 
Heart’s-ease and myrtle there combine:— 
Emblem of passion true. 


There eglantine, that sweet perfumes 
The softly sighing gale; 

And virtue’s emblem flow’ret blooms: 
The lily of the vale. 


When she her balmy breath bestow’d 
Upon love’s emblem wreath, 

In amaranthine bloom they glow’d, 

Arabia’s sweets they breathe. 


Then, while a gentle sigh she breath’d, 
She bound my temples round: 

Ah! when was love thus brightly wreath’d, 
Or proudest laureat crown’d! 


Its bloom may fade, its leaves decline, 
Its sweet perfume depart; 
Yet still love’s sacred wreath shall twine 
Unfading round my heart. 
Sydney. 





FOR THE PORT FOLI@. 
TO 


What is the blessed charm that gives, 
To all of life a zest? 

What the soul’s joy, in which he lives, 
By all besides unblest? 





Oh! ’tis the Heaven born gift of mind, 
Congenial with our own; 
The sympathetic cords that bind 
Two gentle hearts in one. 
Sydney. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CAPRICE. 


Oh! fickle is the heart, still prone 
With each caprice to change, 

E’er like that wanton bee just flown, 
From flower to flower, to range; 


And like that bee, on careless wing, 
Ere trom sweet flower it part, 

The honey sips, and leaves the sting 
To rankle in the heart. 


Sydney. 


































Poetry. 


IN MY BOWER SO BRIGHT. 


In my bower so bright 
As I fay last night, 
The moon through the fresh leaves streaming, 
There were sounds i’ the air, 
But I could not tell where, 
Nor if 1 were waking or dreaming. 


Twas the sound of a lute 
To a voice half mute, 
That sunk when I thought it was swelling; 
And it came to my ears 
As if drown’d in the tears 
Of the being whose woes it was telling. 


Some accents I heard 
Were like those of the bird 
Who the live-long night is mourning; 
And some were like those 
That we hear, when the rose 
Sighs for her Zephyr’s returning. 


The tones were so sweet, 
{ thought it most meet 
They should not be tones of gladness; 
There are notes so fine, 
That are melody mine 
They should only belong to sadness. 


And the air-creature sung, 
And the wild lute rung 
Like a bell when the cherub fs dying: 
I can tell no mo, 
But the tale was of wo 
For the sounds were all lost in the sighing. 


And still it hung on 

Till the stars were gone, 
And the sun through the dews was peeping: 

When I woke in my bower,— 

Every leaf, every flower, 

Every bud, every blossom—was weeping! 
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MAID OF THE MOUNTAINS! 


Maid of the mountains! fare thee well,— 
I love thy sweet simplicity, 

And long thy artless charms shall dwell, 
In memory’s retrospective eye. 


Thou ne’er hast seen the city’s crowd, 
Whom fashion trains to revel glee; 

The polish’d manners of the proud 
Are all unknown, sweet girl, to thee. 


But thou hast charms surpassing these, 
Fairest where all around is fair; 

Thy voice the softness of the breeze, 
Thy form the lightness of the air. 


Born in this wild romantic glen, 
Thy cradle was the mountain-side; 

And nature sooth’d thy sorrows, when 
She bade her streams in murmurs glide. 


Sweet flowret of the wooded dell! 
Oh! never from these mountains go; 
Still in thy native vallies dwell, 
Nor seek yon distant world of wo. 


For in that busy world afar, 
Gay Folly holds her airy reign, 
Wild passions wage eternal war, 
And pleasure only leads to pain. 


But here false pleasure’s gilded lure, 
Cheats not the guileless breast of youth; 
But modesty and virtue pure, 
Beam sweetly from the eye of truth. 





FROM THE IRISH MELODIES. 


The following lines to the air of The Humours of Balmaguiry, or old 
Langolee, are in the happiest vein of Moors. 


** Sing! sing! music was given, 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the living, 
: Souls here, like planets in heaven, 
i By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving. 
r Beauty may boast of her eyes and her cheeks— 
' But love from the lips his true archery wings; 
Mi And she who but feathers the dart when she speaks, 
fh At once sends it home to the heart when she sings! 
Yi Then sing! sing! music was given, 
| @ To brighten the gay, and kindle the living, 
= Souls here, like planets in heaven, 
a By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving. 











Poetry. 


When love, rock’d by his mother, 
Lay slumbering, as calm as a summer could make him; 
“ Hush, hush,” said Venus, “no other 
Sweet voice but his own is worthy to wake him.” 
Dreaming of music, he slumbered the while, 
‘Till faint from his lips, a soft melody broke; 
And Venus, enchanted, looked on with a smile, 
While Love to his own sweet singing awoke! 
Then sing! sing! music was given, 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the living; 
Souls here, like planets in heaven, 
By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving.” 


TRUE HAPPINESS. 


From Lucretius. 





What pure delight, 
From Wisdom’s citadel to view, below, 

Deluded mortals, as they wandering go 

In quest of happiness! ah! blindly weak! 

For fame, for vain nobility they seek; 

Labour for useless treasures, night and day, 

And pant for power and magisterial sway. 

Oh! wretched mortals! souls devoid of light, 

Lost in the shades of intellectual night! 

This transient life they miserably spend, - 
Strangers to Nature, and to Nature’s end: 

Nor see all human wants in these combined,— 

A healthful body and a peaceful mind. 

But little our corporeal part requires, 

To sooth our pains, and feed our just desires. 
From simplest sources, purest pleasure flows, 

And Nature asks but pleasure and repose. 

What though no’sculptured beys of burnished gold 
Around thy hall the flaming torches hold, 

Gilding the midnight banquet with their rays, 
While goblets sparkle, and while lustres blaze; 
What though thy mansion with no silver shine, | 
Nor gold emblazoned with its rich design; 
No fretted arch, no painted. dome rebound 
The rapturous voice, and harp’s exulting sound; 
¥et see the swains their gliding moments pass 
In sweet indulgence on fhe tender grass, 
Near-some smooth limpid lapse of murmuring stream, 
Whose bordering oaks exclude the noon-tide beam. 
Chiefly when spring leads on the smiling hours 
And strews the brightened meads with opening flowers; 


_ In grateful shades, soft seats of peace and health, 


MARCH, 





Calmly they lie, nor dream of needless wealth. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SERENADE. 


To woo thee love 
From bower to grove, 
The moon hangs up her lamp on high;— 
Her silver beams, 
On limpid streams, 
Glance softly as thy beaming eye. 


From thy bowers, 
Fragrant flowers, 
Breathe sweetly as thy breath’s perfume;— 
The blushing rose, 
Now softened glows, 
And imitates thy cheeks’ soft bloom. 


The murm’ring gale 
That sweeps the vale, 
Fond greeting fair would pay to thee; 
And ling’ring nigh, 
Soft breathes a sigh, 
And blandly sings thy lullaby. 


Each fiowret fair 
Sheds pearly tear, 
That thou art absent from their sight.— 
The star of love, 
That shines above, 


'® Now seeks thee by its emblem light. 


At Feeling’s hour, 
Soft Music’s power, 
Melodious swells in numbers meet; 
One word from thee, 
_ Of melody, 
Than softest strains, were far more sweet! 


Awake, love, wake! 
Thy couch forsake, 
Elysian beauties deck the scene,— 
Of charms so rare, 
That thou my fair, 
Can’st reign alone their lovely queen. 


Sy dn ey. 





ee 


Poetry. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE OCEAN PILGRIM. 


Farewell! farewell! the light bark waits 
To watt me from the shore, 

In foreign climes to tempt dark fates, 
When ocean’s travers’d o’er. 


Yet on dark ocean’s faithless wave, 
Dwells Danger’s threat’ning form, 

When mad’ning billows ’gainst Heaven rave 
Grim monarch of the storm. 


A weight!—a weight is on my breast, 
A cold chill at my heart— 

A thrilling omen deep imprest— 
Forever now we part. 


Like him from blissful Eden driven, 
With ling’ring gaze I rove:— 

Severer fate, since pitying Heaven 
Tore him not from his love. 


Oh might I ever fold thee love, 
Thus in these faithful arms,— 

Thus each brief hour of life improve 
In gazing on thy charms.— 


But hark! the seaman’s eager cry, 
“ Aboard! the wind is fair!” 

Oh treacherous gale of destiny, 
Thou bear’st me to despair. 


Think not I fear thy faithful soul, 
To love will be untrue— 

Though time and ocean sund’ring roll, 
I know thou wilt be true. 


Yet oh! I dread the cup of joy, 
Thus offer’d to my lip, 

‘Too rich,—too free ta all alloy, 
For mortal e’en to sip, 


Hark! hark! that cruel call again, 
Oh time how swift thou’st flown,— 
Dear love this parting kiss—and then— 
Dark fate I am thine own! 


Sydne y a 
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260 Abstract of Principal Occurrences. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 


Massachusetts.—The recent death 
of an aged deacon, calls to mind a 
common observation, that the lives 
of deacons furnish many instances 
of great longevity. A list of the 
deacons of Biilerica and Chelmsford, 
from the first organization of church- 
es in those towns, comprising a pe- 
riod of a little more than one hun- 
dred years, shows that, during this 
period, sixteen deacons have diedin 
Billerica, the oldest of whom was 
ninety-three, and the youngest fifty- 
six—average age seventy years. Four 
are now living whose ages are eighty, 
seventy-five, sixty-six, and fifty. In 
Chelmsford, within the same time, 
thirteen deacons have died, the old- 
est ot whom was ninety, the young- 
est fifty-two—average age, seventy- 
four. 

Connecticut.—Mr. Judson, (a pres- 
byterian clergyman) has been sub- 
jected to seven hundred and fifty 
dollars damages, in the Supreme 
Court, fora libel against Mr. Rayner, 
(an episcopal clergyman, ) arising out 
of a dispute about ‘‘universalism.” 

New York.—In the cause of Ho- 
hestill Bebee vs. John H. Rice, for 
the seduction of the plaintiff’s daugh- 
ter, the jury gave a verdict of siz 
hundred dollars damages for the 
plaintiffi—being all the defendant 
was proved to be worth. 

A bachelor gentleman, who came 
from England a few months ago, 
lately died in New York, and has 
directed, by will, that the whole of 
his personal property, amounting to 
about twenty thousand dollars, after 
the payment of two hundred pounds 
in legacies to his servants, consisting 
of a female, with him at the time of 
his decease, and a boy who left hima 
short time since, be equally divided 
between ten of the oldest maids resi- 


dent within ten miles of his late and 
native abode, in England. 

The amount of duties paid by the 
auctioneers in New York, the last 
year, was $231,836 86. 

The amount paid by the public 
authority, for the destruction of 
wolves, since the year 1815, consi- 
derably exceeds the sum of 200,000 
dollars. 

Pennsylvania.—The legislature has 
made provision for the necessary sur- 
veys, plans, and estimates, for a canal] 
along the north branch of the Sus- 
quehanna to ‘Tioga point, and thence 
to the head waters of the Tioga river, 
near the coal mines, in Tioga county; 
and also from the most eligible points 
on the Susquehanna to the head 
waters of the Lehigh and Schuylkill, 
The new beds of coal and iron ore 
which have been discovered on the 
Susquehanna, renders such improve- 
ments highly necessary, since the 
superiority. of canals over rivers, 
which afford only a descending navi- 
gation, by the aid of freshets, has 
been proved. So active are our ri- 
vals on the north and the south, and 
so important is the growing trade of 
the Susquehanna and its branches, 
and the country west of these waters, 
that it is the policy of the state, not 
only speedily to complete a canal to 
the Ohio and Lake Erie, but also to 
connect, from more points than one, 
the Susquehanna with the waters of 
the Delaware. 

Besides the coal, the iron, and 
other articles which are extracted 
from the bowels of the earth, or are 
the spontaneous growth of the soil, 
and which afford the most valuable 
tonnage for canals, it is stated, that 
from the counties lying above the 
mouth ‘of the Juniata, there is annu- 
ally sent to market, on the Susque- 








hanna, a surplus of nearly a mil- 
lion of bushels of wheat, and also a 
large quantity of clover-seed, whis- 
key, pork, butter, cheese, bees-wax, 
maple sugar, and a variety of agri- 
cultural products. What may be the 
extent of trade when the Susquehan- 
na shall be united with the Ohio and 
Luke Erie by a canal, and when the 
millions of acres, now a wilderness, 
shall be brought into cultivation, and 
rendered productive by means of in- 
ternal improvement, what may then 
be the magnitude of the trade, and 
the number of canals from the Sus- 
quehanna to the Delaware, which 
will be requisite to preserve it? 

The Legislature has granted an 
annuity of eight thousand dollars for. 
four‘years, for the benefit of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 

Upwards of one million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars were coined 
during the last year at the mint, 
principally in silver. New dies are 
about to be cut, with a new figure 
of Liberty, by means of which the 
appearance of the coin is expected 
to be much improved. It is calcu- 
lated that two millions will be coin- 
ed during the present year. 

The Harmonites, having sold their 
possessions on the Wabash to Mr. 
Owen, of Lanark, for 450,000 dol- 
jars, have purchased several thou- 
sand acres of land for a settlement 
on the Ohio, about midway from 
Pittsburgh to Beaver. 

If we examine into the present 
state of our importation, it will be 
found that we have not kept pace 
with the rapid progress of New 
¥ork. Before she improved her 
roads and constructed canals, we ex- 
celled her in the proportion of twelve 
to seven. New York now precedes 
Pennsylvania in the proportion of 
twenty-three to thirteen. When she 
began to make her internal improve- 
ments she appointed men fully com- 
petent to the task assigned them. 
De Witt Clinton, Governeur Morris, 
Stephen Van Ransselaer, P. B. Por- 
ter, Simeen Dewitt, Thomas Eddy, 
and William North, all men of ac- 
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knowledged talents, were appointed 
to investigate the country for a com- 
munication to the Lakes, and the re- 
sult is one of the finest canals in the 
world. 

Mr. Godfrey Haga, who died in 
Philadelphia, has made the following 
charitable disposition of his large 
fortune. ‘To the Pennsylvania hos- 
pital, one thousand dollars. To the 
Northern Dispensary, one thousand 
dollars. ‘To the Southern Dispensa- 
ry, one thousand dollars. To the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, one thousand dollars. 
To the Bible Society, four thousand 
dollars. To the Widow’s Asylum, 
five thousand dollars. To the Or- 
phan’s Asylum, ten thousand dol- 
lars. To sundry persons 50,500 dol- 
lars. To the Brethren’s Church, 
(the Moravian Church) in Philadel- 
phia, two thousand dollars. For the 
relief of superannuated preachers, 
their widows, and missionaries and 
their widows, belonging to the Bre- 
thren’s Church, six thousand dollars. 
To the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Heathens, twenty 
thousand dollars.—This constitutes 
a fund, the interest of which is to be 
applied by the Society for the pur- 
pose of educating pious young men 
at Nazareth ,Hall, for the Gospel 
Ministry. The residue of his estate, 
valued at more than two hundred 
thousand dollars, is bequeathed to 
the said Society for propagating the 
Gospel among the Heathens, 9: to 
be appropriated from time to/time, 
as the society shall direct. 

The report of the Franklin Insti- 
tute exhibits a prosperous condition, 
arising from the establishment of lec- 
tures, schools, and exhibitions. 

From the annual report of the 
Philadelphia Society for the estab- 
lishment and support of Charity 
schools, it appears that there are in 
one of the schools under their care, 
two hundred and sixty-two boys, 
average attendance two hundred and 
fifteen; in another, one hundred and 
seventy-one girls, average atten- 
dance one hundred and twenty; 
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making the whole number of scho- 
lars under the care of the society four 
hundred and thirty-three. The re- 
ceipts of the Society during the year 
1824, amounted to two thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five dollars 
sixty-seven cents, including nine 
hundred and ninety-two dollars from 
the sureties of B. Williams, a former 
treasurer. The expenditures were 
two thousand seven hundred and 
three dollars forty-eight cents, of 
which sum one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars sixty-seven cents, were 
paid to the teachers for their salaries. 
The capital stock and real estate of 
the society amounts to thirty-three 
thousand one hundred and seventy- 
one dollars eighty three cents, yield- 
ing a revenue of one thousand six 
hundred dollars. 

A society has been formed in Phi- 
ladelphia for the promotion of na- 
tional improvement, by collecting 
information on the construction of 
canals, roads, bridges, rail-ways, 
steam engines, &c. This is to be 
distributed by the means of pam- 
phliets. The number of members is 
limited to twenty-five. The first 
subscription is one hundred doilars. 

The citizens of Philadelphia are 
cultivating with great zeal the re- 
sources of wealth and social comfort 
which they possess. The Mercan- 
tile Library Company continues to 
advance in the objects proposed in 
its formation. Since the last report 
seventy members have been elected; 
two hundred and fifty-nine volumes 
added to the collection, and five 
hundred dollars expended. The 
founders wish to gather into a focus 
the scattered rays of commercial in- 
formation, and endeavour to collect 
whatever is useful in. other depart- 
ments of literature. To the mer- 
chant, even more than to the mem- 
bers of other professions, every spe- 
cies of knowledge is necessary; his 
domestic relations and his connex- 
ions with so many of the higher in- 
terests of society, render it important 
that his mind should be stored, not 


merely with the details of business, 
but with the principles upon which 
all business is founded; that he 
should be not merely a buyer and 
seller of merchandize, but a citizen 
capable of comprehending the great 
concerns of the republic. Impress- 
ed with this view, each successive 
board of directors has endeavoured 
to augment and diversify the collec- 
tion of books, so as to furnish a fund 
of information on the topics most im- 
portant to merchants, as well as most 
attractive to scientific and belles let- 
ters students. 

The first annual Report of the 
Provident Society for the Retief of the 
Poor, is a document of much inter- 
est, and must afford great satisfac- 
tion to those who put into motion 
this useful engine of benevolence. 
The annual amount of public expen- 
diture in behalf of tle poor, in this 
city, had increased in twenty-two 
years from 23,000 to 135,000 dollars, 
and it had therefore become neces- 
sary to devise some expedients for 
lessening the evil. A scheme of 
charity, such as that of Rumford at 
Munich, and of Dr. Chalmer’s at 
Glasgow, readily suggested itself. A 
society was soon organized, and the 
sum of seven thousand five hundred 
and forty-nine dollars raised by sub- 
scription. One of the donations 
must have afforded peculiar satisfac- 
tion to the benevolent feelings of 
the individual who was selected to 
be the medium of communicating it, 
and as the incident is somewhat sin- 
gular, we may be excused for intro- 
ducing it in this place. 

Note livaaak to Roberts Vauz, 
Esq.—Dear Sir, having by divine 
goodness received, I humbly trust, 
some imprevement, from the fre- 
quent contemplation of the character 
of that truly great man, the late An- 
thony Benezet, I think there is a 
propriety in my selecting the author 
of his life to present the enclosed 
donation of five hundred dollars to 
the Provident Society for the Em- 
ployment of the Poor, the receipt of 
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which you will acknowledge in the 
National Gazette. Your obliged 
friend, and also 4 friend to the Em- 
ployment of the poor. March, 1824. 

Mr. Vax, it may be proper to 
add, is one of the vice-presidents of 
this society, and an active promoter 
of various measures for the meliora- 
tion of society. While we find the 
wealthy so munificent, it is gratify- 
ing to learn that out of the thousands 
of garments which were delivered 
to the poor to be made up, on no 
security but that of good faith and 
good character, the whole has been 
returned, with an exception only 
that is too trifling to be mentioned. 
During the year, fourteen hundred 
persons received the benefits of this 
institution. 

Maryland.—The Free School, at 
Baltimore, established and support- 
ed by the late John Oliver, Esq. of 
that city, now affords instruction to 
about one hundred and eighty boys, 
and one hundred and sixty girls. 

A bill has passed the Legislature 
to restrain the practice of habitual 
drunkenness. It provides that trus- 
tees shall be appointed by the coun- 
ty courts, to take charge of the pro- 
perty of an habitual drunkard.-— 
Such a law is, we believe, in salutary 
operation in several states, although 
we fear that it is not universally car- 
ried into effect. It too often happens 
that the property of the drunkard 
places him above the interference of 
the law, until he has spent his estate, 
and then he is considered as below 
its provisions. 

Virginia.—A bill recently passed 


the House of Delegates, by a majori- 
ty of eight or ten votes, contemplat- 
ing a Convention for revising the 
Constitution of the State. The bill 
was rejected in the Senate by a vote 
thirteen to eleven. This has been 
the most interesting and exciting 
subject before the Legislature at its 
late session, 

Georgia.—One of the counties of 
Georgia, named Liberty, contains, 
according to the census recently ta- 
ken, 1685 whites, and 5742 slaves! 

Ohio.—The Ohio Sentinel states, 
that from a report made to Congress 
by the U. S. Bank, it appears that 
the debt due said bank, in the state 
of Ohio, in December last; amounted 
to two millions, nine hundred and 
thirty-four thousand, nine hundred 
and sixty-five dollars and eighty cents. 
The debts owing by the citizens of 
Ohio to the State banks, are estimat- 
ed, after deducting the amount of 
the stock paid in, to be $1,000,000, 
which, added to the amount due the 
U. 8. Bank as above, makes the ag- 
gregate of $3,934,965 80—and add- 
ing the one million owing to the ge- 
neral government for land, makes the 
sum total of $4,934,465 80 due by 
Ohio to banks and land offices. 

Indiana.—There now stands on 
the banks of the Ohio river, in the 
state of Indiana, opposite the mouth 
of Salt river, a Sycamore tree, which 
has stabled fourteen head of horses 
at one time with ample room. It 
takes seventy-five long paces to go 
round its trunk, and you may with 

erfect ease turn a fourteen foot pole 
mn the inside of its cavity. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


WVe invite the attention of our readers to the animat- 
ed and philosophical coup d’eil of the civilized world, 


which oceupies the first pages of our Magazine. 


It is 


from the pen of Sismondi, and appeared originally in 
the Revue Encyclopedique, a Monthly Magazine, 
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published in Paris under the editorship of M. Jullien, 


assisted by a number of the most eminent men in vari- 
ous branches of literature and science. For the trans- 
lation we are indebted to Mr. Duponceau. We regret 
that two errors escaped our notice in revising the press, 
but they can easily be corrected by the reader: p. 180, for 
reunited read recruited, and at p. 196, for Germans read 
governors. 

Memoir of Mr. Pinkney, written by the Editor of 
this Journal, and published in it, some months ago, 
was transplanted into Phillips’ Monthly Magazine, 
where it appeared as an original article. Crossing 
the Atlantic a second time, it came out in our Museum 
as extracted from the London Journal. In this form 
at travelled to Washington, where it was again pub- 
lished, with suitable commendations on the liberality of 
Phillips, and the discernment of the Editor of the 
Museum. This is a brief history of an article; and it 
is not a little remarkable that such mistakes should oc- 
cur respecting the original source of the only biogra- 
phical sketch of one of the most distinguished men 
our country has produced. , 

We repeat for the ninety-ninth time that our occa- 
sional want of punctuality is to be attributed, in almost 
every instance, to the carelessness of subscribers in re- 
mitting payment. Their delay 1s not only dishonest, 
as regards the proprietors of the Port Folio, but it is 
unfair towards the more punctual part of our patrons. 
It is much to be wished that the latter description of 
persons would take some pains to increase the circula- 
tion of this work: their trouble would be rewarded by 
improvements in the mechanical department, and more 
numerous embellishments. Let us have Good Quarters 
and Good Pay and our Campaigns shall be conducted 
with vigour. 

We shall be glad to enrol the translator of the Italian 
Sonnets in this number among our regular correspond- 
ents. 





